Future  Watch:  Smart  dust  gathers  data  for  medicine  and  the  military.  PAGE  32  Defining  the  role  Of  the  CTO.  PAG 
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Companies  Review 
Their  IT  Security 
As  War  Breaks  Out 

BY  JAIKUMAR  V! JAVAN 

ifin  King,  chief  information  security 
officer  aglnvestment  banking  firm 
Lehman  Bros.,  last  week  was  taking  a 
hard  secofjil  look  at  his  company’s  IT 
security  and  business  continuity  plans. 

As  the  countdown  to  war  neared  its 
end.  King  said  he  remained  fairly  opti¬ 
mistic  that  the  conflict  wouldn’t  pro¬ 
voke  major  cyberattacks  against  U.S. 
corporate  targets.  The  review, he  said, 
was  a  precautionary  move  to  ensure 
that  the  company’s  “high-value  produc¬ 
tion  systems,”  network  entry  points  and 
remote  access  processes  are  adequately 
shielded  against  random  attacks. 

IT  Security,  page  6 


COVERAGE  INSIDE 

The  IT  community  tackles  disaster 
preparedness,  project  management 
and  offshore  outsourcing  issues  in  the 
face  of  war.  PAGES  6-8 
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Reconstruction 
Plans  for  Postwar 
Iraq  Depend  on  IT 

BY  DAN  VERTON  AND  MATT  HAMBLEN 

WASHINGTON 

The  State  Department  and  the  Penta¬ 
gon  are  already  working  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  to  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Iraq’s  infrastructure,  including  IT  and 
telecommunications  systems. 

Under  a  State  Department  program 
known  as  the  Future  of  Iraq  Project, 
Iraqi  exiles  with  expertise  in  IT  and 
other  disciplines  have  delivered  to  the 
Bush  administration  studies  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  reconstructing  post¬ 
war  Iraq. 

David  Staples,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Future  of  Iraq  Project,  which  was  initi- 
Reconstruction,  page  7 
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For  updated  reporting  on  the  IT  impact 
of  the  war  in  Iraq,  visit  our  Web  site: 

OQuickLinka2980 

www.computerworld.com 


WHEN  THEY  WORK  WELL,  Web  self-service 
apps  offer  cost  savings  for  companies  and 
convenience  for  users.  When  they  don’t,  cus¬ 
tomers  get  frustrated  and  expenses  rise.  The 
keys  to  success  are  understanding  what  users 
need  and  building  in  flexibility.  PAGE  25 


Microsoft  Changes  Tune 
On  Client-only  Longhorn 


Company  now  says  Windows  version  that’s 
due  in  2005  may  be  accompanied  by  server  OS 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

LAS  VEGAS 

Microsoft  Corp.  went  to  great 
pains  in  November  to  get  the 
word  out  that  its  Windows  op¬ 
erating  system  code-named 
Longhorn  would  be  a  client- 
only  release. 

But  during  an  interview  at 
last  week’s  Microsoft  Manage¬ 
ment  Summit  here,  Brian 
Valentine,  the  senior  vice 
president  who  heads  the  com¬ 


pany’s  Windows  division,  told 
Computerworld  that  there  may 
be  a  new  server  operating  sys¬ 
tem  released  with  Longhorn, 
which  is  now  pegged  for  2005. 

Valentine  said  support  for 
some  of  the  new  client  capabil- 


MANAGEMENT  MOVE 


Microsoft  outlines  its  response  to 
the  autonomic  computing  plans 
of  IBM,  HP  and  Sun.  Page  12 


ities  being  enabled  in  Long¬ 
horn,  such  as  richer  collabora¬ 
tion  and  integrated  storage, 
will  require  infrastructure  ser¬ 
vices  on  top  of  the  server  oper¬ 
ating  system.  How  those  addi¬ 
tions  or  changes  will  be  pack¬ 
aged  and  delivered  —  whether 
in  a  service  pack,  separate 
download,  overlay  or  new  op¬ 
erating  system  release  —  has 
yet  to  be  decided,  he  said. 

“We’ll  do  whatever  makes 
the  most  sense  and  is  easiest 
on  our  customers,”  he  said. 

Longhorn,  page  57 
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mismess.  a  premium  giooai  orano,  voivo  cars  operated  sites  in  dozens  or 
countries.  With  each  country  managing  its  own  site  locally •,  their  Web  sites 
were  inconsistent  and  changes  were  difficult  to  implement  With  plans  to 
localize  wlvocars.com  for  more  than  40  markets ,  they  turned  to  Microsoft 
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content  Management  berver,  which  let  them  centralize  management  of 
ail  their  sites  to  ensure  uniform  branding.  Yet  it  allowed  content  owners 
worldwide  to  quickly  update  their  own  sites  with  local  information  in  their 
own  language.  And  IT  stays  contentedly  on  top  of  it  all. 
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AND  CONTENTMENT. 


.NET  connected  software  from  Microsoft  helps  you  make  content  management 
more  manageable.  With  every  change  in  your  business  needs  come  demands  for  more 
Web  sites,  more  content,  and  a  faster  response  from  already  strained  IT  resources.  To 
find  contentment  in  this  setting,  consider  Microsoft’-Content  Management  Server.  With 
native  support  for  XML,  it  integrates  with  your  existing  and  future  applications  to  create  a 
centralized  infrastructure  for  publishing  content  to  intranet,  extranet,  and  Internet  sites. 
You  control  site  consistency,  while  empowering  content  owners  to  publish  their  own  pages. 
So,  you  can  be  more  responsive  with  fewer  resources.  And  everyone  is  content. To  get 
a  technical  overview,  visit  microsoft.com/content  (Software  for  the  Agile  Business  / 
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It's  so  far  forward,  it's  a  shame  to  call  it  backup. 

Apparently  the  word  is  out  everywhere.  BrightStor™  ARCserve®  Backup  is  among  the  most  reliable  and  widely  used 
backup  solutions  in  the  world.  In  fact,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  rely  on  BrightStor  ARCserve  Backup 
technology  to  protect  their  critical  servers.  Now  we've  created  BrightStor™  ARCserve®  Backup  v9,  the  most  advanced 
version  ever.  As  part  of  the  BrightStor™  line  of  storage  management  solutions,  BrightStor  ARCserve  Backup  v9  is  amazingly  powerful  yet 
one  of  the  simplest  to  use  and  easiest  to  install  solutions  out  there.  In  fact,  most  users  can  perform  their  first  backup  within  20  minutes 
of  start-up.  And  that  means  it's  the  perfect  backup  software  choice  for,  well,  just  about  everyone.  ca.com/brightstor/arcserve9 
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NavSea’s  ROI  Ship  Comes  in. 

In  the  Management  section:  SeaPort,  the 
Naval  Sea  Systems  Command’s  e-procure- 
ment  system,  has  cut  the  time  it  takes  to 
acquire  professional  services  from  270 
days  to  less  than  45.  Page  46 


Case  Study:  Managing 
the  Other  20%. 

In  the  Management  section:  Ingersoll- 
Rand  looks  to  reap  big  savings  by 
closely  scrutinizing  dealings  with  its 
smallest  suppliers.  Page  39 
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THE  WAR  IN  IRAQ 


6  Companies  are  confident 

about  disaster  recovery. 
Technology  installed  in  the 
aftermath  of  9/11  should  aid 
business  continuity  efforts  if 
the  war  creates  problems. 

6  The  U.S.  is  on  height¬ 
ened  cyberalert  as  the  feds 
activate  Operation  Liberty 
Shield. 

7  Postwar  Iraq  may 

emerge  as  a  big  IT  market.  It 
has  the  resources  to  be  a 
Middle  Eastern  IT  power. 

8  CIOs  don’t  expect  the 

war  to  have  a  big  impact  on 
global  IT  projects.  Travel 
may  be  curtailed,  but  Web 
and  videoconferencing  are 
alternatives. 

8  Hie  war  may  prompt  firms 

to  delay  outsourcing  their 
work  offshore. 

10  Unisys  updates  management 
software  for  ES7000  servers. 

12  Microsoft  pians  to  launch 

“operationally  aware”  apps  to 
ease  system  management. 

14  LAPD  seeks  a  bandwidth 
boost  from  WLAN. 

14  Pentagon  investigates  sys¬ 
tem  intrusion  involving  Win¬ 
dows  2000  security  flaw. 

16  i2  aims  to  simplify  supply 
chain  software. 

16  Fidelity  installs  SAN  manage¬ 
ment  tool,  switching  from 
homegrown  application. 


25  Know  Thy  Customer.  Under¬ 
standing  users’  needs  and 
building  in  flexibility  are  the 
keys  to  successful  Web  self- 
service  applications. 

30  Hands-On  Review:  Microsoft’s 
Suite  Dreams.  Office  2003 
has  enough  new  and  im¬ 
proved  features  to  tempt  IT 
managers,  says  Russell  Kay. 

32  Future  Watch:  Smart  Dust. 

Tiny  wireless  sensors  could 
change  manufacturing,  medi¬ 
cine  and  even  the  military. 

34  Security  Manager’s  Journal: 
Insecure  Servers  Suffer  Im¬ 
age  Problem.  When  server 
administrators  take  shortcuts, 
good  security  policy  and  tech¬ 
nology  can’t  protect  Mathias 
Thurman’s  company. 
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42  So  You  Want  to  Be  a  CTO. 

What  you  do  in  that  role  de¬ 
pends  on  who  hires  you,  who 
you  report  to  and  whether 
you  have  budget  authority. 

44  Q&A:  Tap  Computers  for  the 
“Dog  Work.”  In  the  book  Es¬ 
sentials  of  Supply  Chain  Man¬ 
agement,  Mike  Hugos,  CIO  at 
Network  Services  Co.,  advises 
readers  to  leave  the  critical 
decisions  up  to  people  and  the 
automation  to  the  systems. 

49  Book  Review:  IT  Customers 
Rule  Innovation.  Mark  Hall 
says  Computers orld  colum¬ 
nist  David  Moschella’s  new 
book  should  send  chills  down 
the  spines  of  IT  vendors. 


10  On  the  Mark:  Mark  Hall 

learns  why  Web  services 
aren’t  moving  beyond  the  fire¬ 
wall,  uncovers  another  victory 
for  Linux  and  sees  3-D  dis¬ 
plays  in  your  future. 

22  Patricia  Keefe  argues  that 
most  ROI  analyses  are  half- 
baked  and  explains  why  yours 
doesn’t  have  to  be. 

22  Pimm  Fox  suggests  that  P2P 
technology  is  more  than  just 
cool  for  kids.  It  can  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  tool  for  IT  as  well. 

23  Daniel  J.  Weitzner  points  to  a 
recent  jury  decision  that 
shows  the  flaws  in  the  Digital 
Millennium  Copyright  Act. 

36  Tommy  Peterson  says  self- 
service  application  vendors 
take  the  wrong  lessons  from 
the  history  of  the  ATM. 

50  Peer  To  Peers:  Ten  Ways  To 
Increase  Your  IT  Value.  Les¬ 
son  No.  1:  Execution  is  every¬ 
thing,  so  don’t  get  embroiled 
in  endless  analysis,  writes 
guest  columnist  Matthew 
Krieger  of  Reader’s  Digest. 

58  Frankly  Speaking:  Frank 
Hayes  worries  that  your  staff 
might  be  suffering  from 
burnout,  then  worries  again 
that  you  might  treat  all 
burnout  cases  the  same. 
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How  to  Secure  Your  Systems  Now 

SECURITY:  The  war  against  Iraq  will  likely 
trigger  an  increase  in  international  hacker 
attacks.  There  are  steps  you  can  take  to  re¬ 
duce  your  exposure.  QuickLink  37112 

IT  Salaries  Hold  On 

CAREERS:  Meta  Group’s  Maria  Schafer,  in 
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Should  You  Kill  Your  Project? 
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Global  Firms  Confident 
About  Disaster  Recovery 


Post-9/11,  many 
businesses  feel 
better  prepared 

BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

everal  large  compa¬ 
nies  last  week  said 
they’re  now  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  IT  disaster 
recovery  work  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired  as  a  result  of  the  war 
with  Iraq,  thanks  largely  to  in¬ 
vestments  they  made  after  the 
Sept.  11,  2001,  terrorist  attacks. 

For  example,  Loews  Corp.,  a 
New  York-based  holding  com¬ 


pany  that  owns  businesses  in 
industries  such  as  insurance, 
travel  and  offshore  drilling, 
has  been  building  up  the  end- 
user  access  capabilities  on  its 
corporate  intranet  as  part  of  a 
business  continuity  plan  that 
was  put  in  place  last  year. 

In  part  because  of  9/11, 
Loews  has  deployed  multiple 
remote  access  points  through 
authentication  servers  and  vir¬ 
tual  private  networks,  said  A1 
Alexander,  manager  of  Loews’ 
information  center.  Those 
steps  include  the  installation 
of  a  secure  access  system 


called  e-Gap,  developed  by 
Whale  Communications  Inc. 
in  Fort  Lee,  N.J. 

“If  there  was  a  reason  our 
building  was  incapacitated  — 
if  there  was  a  chemical  attack, 
where  people  couldn’t  get  to 
work  —  communications  and 
intranet-based  applications 
could  still  function  from  any 
machine  in  the  world,”  Alex¬ 
ander  said. 

Wendall  Fox,  a  CIO  at  a 
global  company  in  the  hospi¬ 
tality  industry,  said  his  busi¬ 
ness  unit  made  sure  that  its 
business  continuity  plans 


were  up  to  date  before  the  war 
began  in  Iraq. 

“We’ve  learned  from  9/11 
that  we  have  to  be  ready,”  said 
Fox,  noting  that  his  company 
lost  a  hotel  when  New  York’s 
World  Trade  Center  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  “I  think  that  we’ve  tak¬ 
en  all  the  precautions  neces¬ 
sary.  [But]  certainly,  one  can’t 
predict  what  might  happen.” 

Chicago-based  brokerage 
Bright  Trading  LLC  last  year 
expanded  its  redundant  data- 
backup  systems  and  commu¬ 
nications  networks  in  response 
to  the  9/11  attacks.  “We  have 
backups  of  data  in  our  head¬ 
quarters  and  maintain  auxil¬ 
iary  backups  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,”  said  director  of 
education  Don  Bright.  “We 
could  switch  over  to  any  of 
our  trading  floors  in  the  event 
that  one  went  down.”  I 


Continued  from  page  1 

IT  Security 

Last  week,  IT  executives  at 
companies  contacted  by  Com- 
puterworld  said  they  were  re¬ 
viewing  their  security  and  dis¬ 
aster  preparedness  plans  even 
as  they  held  out  hope  that  dis¬ 
ruptions  would  be  minimal. 

“If  history  is  any  guide,  I 
don’t  expect  any  tremendous 
amount  of  cyberterrorism  be¬ 
ing  focused  on  us  now,”  King 
said.  “We  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  in  any 
way  vulnerable  to  casual  or 
simple  attacks.” 

The  biggest  threat  will  come 
from  “politically  motivated, 
low-level  cyberattacks”  aimed 
at  “targets  of  opportunity,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  released  by 
Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gart¬ 
ner  Inc.  in  February.  Such  at¬ 
tacks  will  be  designed  to  dis¬ 
rupt  operations  and  vandalize 
Web  sites  with  political  mes¬ 
sages,  the  report  stated. 

Contingency  Plans 

Still,  most  U.S  corporations 
aren’t  expecting  a  major  busi¬ 
ness  disruption  from  the  war 
in  Iraq,  though  a  majority  of 
companies  have  global  IT  con¬ 
tingency  plans  in  place,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  results  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  60  companies  released 


last  week  by  Boston-based 
AMR  Research  Inc. 

One  such  company  is  Betts 
USA  Inc.,  a  Florence,  Ky.- 
based  manufacturer  of  tubes 
and  injection-molded  compo¬ 
nents  with  operations  in  sev¬ 
eral  countries,  including  In¬ 
donesia,  India  and  China. 

Like  Lehman,  Betts  is  going 
over  its  defenses  with  a  fine¬ 
toothed  comb,  making  sure 
that  its  firewalls  are  properly 
configured,  that  virus  defini¬ 
tions  and  software  patches  are 
fully  updated  and  that  proper 
tape  backup  processes  are  in 
place. 

The  company  also  has  plans 
to  get  in  touch  with  its  hard¬ 
ware  distributor  to  make  sure 
spare  equipment  is  available  if 
it’s  needed,  said  Dennis  Roell, 
IT  manager  at  Betts.  Physical 
security,  facilities  access  and 
disaster  recovery  processes 
are  being  reviewed  at  all 
plants,  and  Betts  is  getting  in 
touch  with  its  Internet  service 
provider  to  review  its  security 
and  contingency  plans  as  well, 
Roell  said. 

“It’s  all  of  the  same  stuff  that 
went  into  the  Y2k  prepara¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “We  are  just  re¬ 
affirming  everything  we  have 
done  to  make  sure  we  have  in¬ 
deed  thought  this  through.” 

“In  terms  of  IT  security,  we 
continue  to  focus  on  business 


GUARDING  AGAINST 
WAR-PROVOKED 
CYBERATTACKS 

Evaluate  and  test  personnel 
security,  including  background 
checks,  access  to  facilities  and 
interaction  with  electronic 
systems. 


Provide  multiple  communica¬ 
tion  methods  for  computer  inci¬ 
dent  response  teams  and  all  criti¬ 
cal  personnel. 

Update  all  systems  with 
current  security  patches. 

Update  virus  signatures  c 

Initiate  vulnerability  t 
ments,  including  penetration 
testing. 

Monitor  security  distribution 
lists  for  the  latest  updates  and 
trends. 


Review  external  service 
providers’  security  readiness. 


•B 

ness. 


SOURCE:  GARTNER  INC..  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


continuity  for  key  systems  and 
heightened  vigilance  for  polit¬ 
ical  hactivism,”  said  Bill 
Smathers,  director  of  enter¬ 
prise  security  services  at 
Avnet  Inc.,  a  $9  billion  tech¬ 
nology  distributor  in  Tempe, 
Ariz.,  that  has  customers  in  63 
countries. 

“Physical  security  is  the 
most  immediate  focus.  Avnet 


has  a  limited  presence  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  our  highest 
priority  would  be  the  safety  of 
our  employees  within  the  mil¬ 
itary  theater  of  operations,” 
Smathers  said.  The  company 
has  formed  an  emergency  re¬ 
sponse  team  that  includes  key 
functions  such  as  IT,  corpo¬ 
rate  communications,  quality 
assurance,  transportation  and 
travel,  he  said. 

“All  have  plans  in  place  to 
keep  business  interruptions  to 
a  minimum  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis,”  Smathers  said,  declin¬ 
ing  to  elaborate. 

In  some  cases,  previous 
preparations  are  paying  off. 

All  of  Royal  Caribbean  Cruis¬ 
es  Ltd.’s  ships  have  been  oper¬ 
ating  at  the  “highest  level  of 
security  alert”  since  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  said 
Tom  Murphy,  CIO  at  the  Mia¬ 
mi-based  company. 

According  to  Murphy,  Royal 
Caribbean  is  the  first  cruise 
company  to  be  ready  with  the 
Advanced  Passenger  Informa¬ 
tion  System,  an  electronic 
passenger-tracking  system 
mandated  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Homeland  Security 
[QuickLink  35467],  As  a  result 
of  such  measures,  “we  don't 
have  any  specific  concerns 
relative  to  IT  security”  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  Iraq  crisis, 
Murphy  said.  I 


NATION  ON 
HEIGHTENED 
CYBERALERT 


Feds  Activate 


Liberty  Shield 


BY  DAN  VERTON 

WASHINGTON 

The  Department  of  Homeland 
Security  (DHS)  is  asking  all 
Americans,  especially  busi¬ 
nesses  and  operators  of  criti¬ 
cal  infrastructure,  to  report 
any  suspicious  cybersecurity 
incidents  or  intrusions,  as 
part  of  a  nationwide  action 
plan  code-named  Operation 
Liberty  Shield. 

“We  ask  the  private  sector 
and  general  public  to  report 
unusual  activity,  such  as  in¬ 
trusions,  hacking,  probes  and 
such,  to  us  via  the  National 
Infrastructure  Protection 
Center  Web  site  or  the  FBI,” 
said  Dave  Wray,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  DHS.  “We  are  in¬ 
creasing  monitoring  of  the 
Internet,  contact  with  our  In¬ 
formation  Sharing  and  Analy¬ 
sis  Centers[ISAC],  internet 
service  providers  and  the  In¬ 
ternet  security  industry." 

Secretary  of  Homeland 
Security  Tom  Ridge  activated 
Operation  Liberty  Shield  on 
March  18,  soon  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  issued  Saddam 
Hussein  an  ultimatum  to 
leave  Iraq  or  face  military 
action. 

“We  will  continue  to  moni¬ 
tor  the  internet  for  signs  of  a 
potential  terrorist  attack,  cy¬ 
berterrorism,  hacking  and 
state-sponsored  information 
warfare,”  said  Ridge.  The 
Department  of  the  Treasury 
has  also  increased  its  moni¬ 
toring  of  the  nation’s  finan¬ 
cial  networks  and  payment 
systems.  Ridge  said. 

Shortly  after  Ridge  acti¬ 
vated  Liberty  Shield,  DHS 
held  a  teleconference  to 
clarify  specific  threat  data 
with  the  various  private-sec¬ 
tor-run  !SACs.  ISACs  expe¬ 
dite  information-sharing  be¬ 
tween  the  private  owners  of 
critical  systems  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  I 
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NEWS  WAR  IN  IRAQ 


Postwar  Iraq  May  Be  Big  IT  Market 

Country  has  financial,  educational 
resources  to  be  Middle  Eastern  IT  power 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

Even  before  the  first  missiles 
were  launched  at  Baghdad 
last  week,  Iraq’s  IT  infra¬ 
structure  was  primitive,  a  re¬ 
sult  of  years  of  war  and  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions.  But  if  Iraq 
emerges  from  the  showdown 
with  the  U.S.  as  an  open  soci¬ 
ety,  it  could  become  a  major 
technology  market  for  U.S. 
companies. 

“Every  business-minded 
person  is  looking  at  Iraq  af¬ 
ter  the  war  because  it  is  a 
very  rich  country,”  said  Riad 
Safar,  director  of  Middle 
Eastern  and  North  African 
operations  at  enterprise  sys¬ 
tems  vendor  Stratus  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.  in  Maynard, 
Mass.  “The  needs  are 
tremendous.” 

Stratus  expects  to  focus  on 


a  horizontal  market  instead 
of  vertical  segments  because 
it  sees  ubiquitous  need  for  its 
systems  in  Iraq  after  any  mil¬ 
itary  actions  have  ended. 

Safar  said  he  believes 
Iraq’s  market  potential,  as  it 
moves  to  replace  out-of-date 
business  and  health  systems, 
is  bigger  than  that  of  many  of 
its  neighbors,  including  Jor¬ 
dan,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  and 
perhaps  even  Saudi  Arabia. 

Adel  Ahmid  agreed.  The 
senior  official  at  Kuwait- 
based  systems  integrator  In¬ 
ternational  Turnkey  Systems 
said  in  a  telephone  interview 
last  week  that  he  thinks  Iraq 
will  be  a  “huge”  market. 
Turnkey  Systems  is  a  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  partner. 

Iraq  currently  has  limited 
technology  resources,  said 


Ahmid.  “It’s  like  an  empty 
place;  you  have  to  fill  it  out,” 
he  said. 

One  measure  of  Iraq’s 
technological  isolation  is  In¬ 
ternet  use.  Austin,  Texas- 
based  Matrix  NetSystems 
Inc.,  which  measures  Inter¬ 
net  performance,  said  that  al¬ 
though  the  number  of  Inter¬ 
net  hosts  worldwide  exceed¬ 
ed  200  million  last  year, 
there  are  none  in  Iraq.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  only  one  do¬ 
main  with  the  Iraq  country 
code  of  .iq,  and  it’s  registered 
in  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 

Much  remains  uncertain. 
One  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  official  pointed 
out  that  Iraq’s  potential  will 
“depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
post-Saddam  regime,  its 
openness  and  tolerance.” 
Less-open  regimes  have 
proved  less  adept  at  integrat¬ 
ing  IT  and  communications 
infrastructures.  Moreover,  no 
one  knows  whether  Saddam 


Hussein  will  act  in  ways  that 
could  make  rebuilding  the 
nation  difficult,  such  as 
damaging  oil  wells  or  using 
radiological,  chemical  or  bio¬ 
logical  weapons. 

While  the  war  naturally 
raises  questions  about  the 
Middle  Eastern  country’s  fu¬ 
ture,  Iraq  has  the  population 
and  wealth  to  finance  an  IT 
upgrade.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  California  and  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  24  million,  a  literacy 
rate  of  nearly  60%  and  vast 
oil  reserves. 

“There  does  promise  to  be 
a  limited  bonanza  [for  IT 
companies]  in  the  longer 
term,”  said  Dan  Miklovic,  an 


Every  business- 
minded  person 
is  looking  at  Iraq 
after  the  war. 

RIAD  SAFAR,  director  of 
Middle  Eastern  and  North 
African  operations.  Stratus 
Technologies  Inc. 
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analyst  at  Gartner  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  Iraq  relies 
on  no-name  PC  clones,  and 
export  restrictions  have  kept 
it  from  buying  enterprise 
servers  from  U.S.  firms,  he 
said.  Much  of  its  software  is 
several  releases  old,  Miklovic 
added,  and  the  country  is 
“heavily  dependent  on  pirat¬ 
ed  software.” 

The  potential  financial  im¬ 
pact  on  U.S.  firms  is  hard  to 
gauge.  Bill  Wyman,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Washington-based 
The  Precursor  Group,  which 
advises  institutional  in¬ 
vestors,  said  the  needs  of 
Iraq  aren’t  likely  by  them¬ 
selves  to  make  a  meaningful 
difference  to  the  bottom 
lines  of  large  vendors. 

But  if  U.S.-subsidized  IT 
spending  in  Iraq  were  to  hit 
$5  billion  initially,  that  — 
coupled  with  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  IT  spending,  which 
Precursor  expects  to  rise  by 
15%  next  year  from  roughly 
$50  billion  in  2003  —  “is  sub¬ 
stantial  enough  to  matter,”  he 
said.  I 


Continued  from  page  1 

Reconstruction 

ated  in  October,  said  17  work¬ 
ing  groups  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  including  an  econom¬ 
ics  and  infrastructure  group 
focused  on  IT  infrastructure 
and  telecommunications  re¬ 
quirements. 

Rubar  Sandi,  a  member  of 
the  infrastructure  working 
group,  fought  in  the  Kurdish 
revolution  in  1974  and  now 
owns  an  investment  bank  in 
Washington.  Based  on  infor¬ 
mation  provided  by  people  in¬ 
side  Iraq,  Sandi  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  modernizing  Iraq’s 
data  and  voice  networks 
would  be  between  $1  billion 
and  $1.5  billion  and  that  it 
would  take  six  to  eight  years 
to  complete. 

“It  could  definitely  go  much 
faster,”  said  Sandi.  “But  no¬ 
body  really  knows  exactly  how 
to  assess  the  infrastructure 
without  knowing  what  the 
damage  will  be.  So  we  ana¬ 
lyzed  everything  as  is.” 


Ahmed  Al-Hayderi,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  infrastructure  work¬ 
ing  group  who  defected  from 
Iraq  in  1980,  works  for  a  global 
telecommunications  firm  in 
the  U.S.  According  to  Al-Hay¬ 
deri,  the  community  of  4  mil¬ 
lion  Iraqi  exiles  includes  many 
senior  corporate  executives 
from  technology  companies 
that  are  eager  to  invest  in  Iraq 
and  assist  in  the  rebuilding. 

“There  is  significant  infra¬ 
structure  available  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  sector,”  said  Al-Hayderi, 
adding  that  the  working  group 
is  concentrating  on  how  to 
leverage  that  infrastructure  to 
“leapfrog  to  a  cost-effective 
deployment  of  a  fully  ubiqui¬ 
tous  telecommunications  in¬ 
frastructure  throughout  Iraq.” 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  is  engaged  in 
planning  for  the  IT  and  tele¬ 
communications  requirements 
of  occupation  forces  that  can 
serve  as  a  framework  for  a 
more  permanent  infrastruc¬ 
ture  for  postwar  Iraq. 

A  spokesman  for  the  De¬ 
fense  Information  Systems 


Agency  (DISA),  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  central  network  systems 
provider,  said  the  agency  has 
already  contracted  for  signifi¬ 
cant  commercial  information 
systems  support. 

Although  the  spokesman 
declined  to  name  companies 
that  will  be  involved  in  the 
work,  he  said  some  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  are  focused  on  provid- 


IRAQ’S 

COMMUNICATIONS 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

Population:  24  million 
ISPs:  One  (state-controlled) 

Internet  users:  12,500 
Telephone  lines:  675,000 

Telecommunications  network: 

Domestic:  Coaxial  cable  and 
microwave  radio  relay  links. 
International:  Satellite  earth  sta¬ 
tions  -  two  Intelsat,  one  Inter¬ 
sputnik,  one  Arabsat  (inoper¬ 
ative);  coaxial  cable  and  micro- 
wave  radio  relay  to  Jordan,  Ku¬ 
wait,  Syria,  Turkey. 


ing  OC3  terrestrial  connec¬ 
tions  throughout  the  region. 
DISA  plans  to  rely  on  com¬ 
mercial  contractors  “to  the 
maximum  extent  possible” 
and  will  bring  them  in  once 
planning  for  a  postwar  com¬ 
munications  infrastructure  is 
complete,  the  spokesman  said. 

The  Pentagon  has  a  history 
of  using  commercial  firms  to 
provide  critical  telecommun¬ 
ications  and  IT  support  during 
and  after  military  operations. 

For  example,  Sprint  Corp. 
was  the  principal  U.S.  contrac¬ 
tor  for  building  the  physical 
infrastructure  for  voice  and 
data  networks  in  Bosnia  in  the 
late  1990s  after  the  war  there. 
Sprint  is  now  in  informal  talks 
with  military  and  civilian 
agencies  about  building  a 
voice  and  data  infrastructure 
in  Iraq  after  hostilities  sub¬ 
side,  Sprint  spokesman  Steve 
Lunceford  said  last  week. 

Natasha  Haubold,  a  spokes¬ 
woman  for  WorldCom  Inc., 
said  WorldCom  has  an  exten¬ 
sive  list  of  federal  contracts 
and  is  “always  working  with 


[the  government]  closely  ...  to 
discuss  current  and  future 
needs,”  which  would  include 
those  associated  with  U.S.  in¬ 
volvement  in  Iraq. 

Also  certain  to  be  affected 
by  the  Iraq  war  is  Paris-based 
Alcatel,  a  major  networking 
vendor  with  operations  in  130 
countries.  It  was  designated  by 
the  United  Nations  to  provide 
basic  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices  in  Iraq  at  the  end  of  Op¬ 
eration  Desert  Storm  in  1991, 
said  Mark  Burnworth,  an  Alca¬ 
tel  spokesman.  Alcatel  has 
since  received  contracts  worth 
$85  million  for  reconstruction 
of  telecommunications  infra¬ 
structure  in  Iraq,  all  approved 
by  the  UN’s  Oil  for  Food  Com¬ 
mittee,  Burnworth  said. 

Nortel  Networks  Ltd.,  mean¬ 
while,  hasn’t  made  any  busi¬ 
ness  plans  for  postwar  Iraq. 

“We’re  much  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  outcome  of 
the  war  than  whether  there’s  a 
profit  for  us  at  this  stage,"  said 
Malcolm  Collins,  president  of 
Nortel’s  Enterprise  Networks 
division.  I 
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CIOs  Don’t  Expect  War  to  Have 
Major  Impact  on  Global  IT  Projects 


Travel  could  be  a  problem,  but  Web  and 
videoconferencing  seen  as  alternatives 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Although  CIOs  in¬ 
terviewed  last  week 
said  they’re  deeply 
concerned  about  the 
potential  business  impact  of 
the  war  with  Iraq,  few  foresee 
any  significant  effect  on  inter¬ 
national  IT  projects  that  are 
under  way  or  in  the  pipeline. 

But  some  IT  executives 
warned  that  that  could  change 
if  the  war  causes  travel  prob¬ 
lems  for  their  companies’  em¬ 
ployees  or  customers. 

For  example,  Cardinal 
Health  Inc.  in  Dublin,  Ohio,  is 
working  on  multiple  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  (ERP) 
projects  “that  may  experience 
travel-related  impacts  to  their 
schedules,”  said  Richard  Gius, 
the  medical  equipment  suppli¬ 
er’s  senior  vice  president  of  IT. 

The  projects  most  at  risk  are 
those  that  require  consultants 
or  other  external  workers  to 
travel  from  country  to  coun¬ 
try,  Gius  said.  IT  projects  con¬ 
tained  within  individual  coun¬ 
tries  on  any  of  the  five  conti¬ 
nents  where  Cardinal  has  op¬ 
erations  should  see  little  im¬ 
pact  from  the  war,  he  added. 

Mark  Hedley,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  technolo¬ 
gy  officer  at  Wyndham  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.,  said  the  Dallas- 
based  operator  of  hotels  and 
vacation  resorts  doesn’t  have 
any  major  IT  projects  in  the 
works  in  the  U.S.  or  interna¬ 
tionally  that  are  likely  to  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  war. 

However,  Hedley  added  that 
if  the  war  continued  for  more 
than  a  week  or  two  and  ad¬ 
versely  affected  the  travel  in¬ 
dustry,  Wyndham  would  have 
to  make  adjustments  to  shore 
up  its  business.  “I’m  most  con¬ 
cerned  with  domestic  air  trav¬ 
el  and  lack  of  passenger  activi¬ 
ty,”  he  said.  “Airlines  are  feed¬ 
ers  to  our  hotel  markets.” 
MasterCard  International 


Inc.  doesn’t  expect  the  Iraq 
conflict  to  affect  any  of  its  in¬ 
ternational  projects,  including 
an  ongoing  conversion  of  its 
European  systems  to  its  global 
IT  architecture,  said  Jerry 
McElhatton,  president  of  glob¬ 
al  technology  and  operations 
at  the  credit  card  company’s 
data  center  in  O’Fallon,  Mo. 

If  international  travel  dis¬ 
ruptions  do  arise,  Purchase, 
N.Y. -based  MasterCard  plans 
to  expand  its  use  of  telecon¬ 
ferencing,  McElhatton  said. 
Teleconferencing  technology 
“is  not  always  a  suitable  alter¬ 


native”  to  travel,  but  it  can  fa¬ 
cilitate  communications  when 
necessary,  he  noted. 

Three  of  MasterCard’s  IT 
staffers  have  been  called  up  to 
active  military  duty,  and  a  few 
more  could  follow.  But  McEl¬ 
hatton  said  he  hasn’t  had  to  re¬ 
place  anyone  with  interim 
contractors,  nor  has  he  had  to 
create  internal  work-arounds 
to  support  MasterCard’s  oper¬ 
ations. 

There  are  signs  that  the  un¬ 
certainties  preceding  the  war 
affected  IT  spending.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Oracle  Corp.  last  week 
reported  a  4%  decline  in  sales 
of  new  software  licenses  for 
its  third  quarter,  which  ended 


MANAGING 
INTERNATIONAL 
IT  PROJECTS 
DURING  WARTIME 

if  travel  is  restricted,  use 
video,  telephone  and  Web 

conferencing  technologies  t 
coordinate  project  te 

Evaluate  | 
chain  problems,  i 

whether  vendors  will  be  able  to 
deliver  products  on  time. 

Keep  IT  staffers  busy  s 
focused  on  their  jobs  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  distracted 
by  the  war. 


Feb.  28.  Jeff  Henley,  Oracle’s 
chief  financial  officer,  said  the 
looming  war  led  corporate 
users  to  hold  off  on  purchases 
last  month  after  business  was 
relatively  strong  in  December 
and  January. 

Unisys  Corp.  has  already 
completed  the  bulk  of  a  global 
rollout  of  Oracle’s  ERP  appli¬ 
cations  and  Siebel  Systems 
Inc.’s  customer  relationship 
management  software,  with 
the  exception  of  putting  some 
Fmal  touches  on  an  ERP  im¬ 
plementation  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca.  “So  a  great  deal  of  our 
heavy  lifting  is  behind  us,” 
said  John  Carrow,  CIO  at  the 
Blue  Bell,  Pa.-based  IT  vendor. 

Like  many  other  companies, 
Unisys  has  cut  back  on  corpo¬ 
rate  travel  because  of  the  weak 
economy  and  is  now  “very 
adept”  at  conducting  IT-relat¬ 
ed  business  via  teleconfer¬ 
ences,  videoconferences  and 
the  Web,  Carrow  said.  I 


War  May  Prompt  Firms 
To  Delay  Offshore  Work 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

The  Iraq  war’s  impact  on  off¬ 
shore  outsourcing  could  be 
similar  to  what  happened 
last  year  during  the  crisis  be¬ 
tween  Pakistan  and  India, 
when  for  several 
months  there  was 
a  decline  in  off¬ 
shore  contracts 
and  a  renewed  fo¬ 
cus  on  contin¬ 
gency  planning. 

Once  the  threat 
declined,  out¬ 
sourcing  to  India 
largely  returned  to  normal. 

But  if  the  Iraq  war  is  pro¬ 
tracted  and  U.S.  interests, 
such  as  India’s  outsourcing 
centers,  are  attacked  by  ter¬ 
rorists,  then  U.S.  businesses 
will  likely  pull  operations 
back  in-house,  said  Deba- 
shish  Sinha,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Inc.  “There  is  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  variables 
that  could  affect  this,”  Sinha 
said. 


There’s 
a  reluctance  to 
travel,  even  in 
the  U.S. 

SUZY  WEAVER,  VP  of 

Operations,  Telvista  Co. 


Meta  Group  Inc.  last 
month  predicted  that  off¬ 
shore  outsourcing  would 
grow  20%  annually,  and 
Dean  Davison,  an  analyst  at 
the  Stamford,  Conn.-based 
firm,  said  he’s  not  expecting 
that  growth  rate 
to  be  “signifi¬ 
cantly  hindered” 
by  the  war. 

But  Davison, 
who  canceled  a 
trip  to  India  he 
was  planning  to 
take  this  week, 
said  his  forecast 
could  change  if  the  war 
prompts  global  unrest.  “If 
this  expands . . .  then  all  bets 
are  off,”  he  said. 

The  war  is  already  having 
a  short-term  impact  on  out¬ 
sourcing,  primarily  because 
of  travel  concerns. 

For  instance,  Telvista  Co., 
an  Austin,  Texas,  firm  that 
provides  offshore  services  in 
Mexico,  decided  to  resched¬ 
ule  a  conference  planned  this 


week  in  San  Diego  after  nu¬ 
merous  clients  canceled  trav¬ 
el  plans  because  of  the  war. 
“There’s  a  reluctance  to  trav¬ 
el,  even  in  the  U.S.,”  said 
Suzy  Weaver,  Telvista’s  vice 
president  of  operations. 

But  analysts  expect  busi¬ 
nesses  to  continue  with  their 
longer-range  offshore  plan¬ 
ning,  if  warily. 

Baltimore-based  invest¬ 
ment  management  firm  T. 
Rowe  Price  Group  Inc., 
which  manages  more  than 
$140  billion  in  assets,  does  a 
significant  amount  of  its 
new-application  develop¬ 
ment,  platform  rehosting  and 
application  management 
work  via  an  India-|>as|^l  out¬ 
sourcing  firm.  The  war  so  far 
has  not  affected  its  overseas 
work,  said  Ram  Mouli,  the 
company’s  vice  president  of 
technology  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment, 

“The  challenges  during  a 
war-type  emergency  are  the 
issues  related  to  travel  from 
and  to  India  by  the  on-site 
resources,”  Mouli  said.  But 
future  projects  that  are  un¬ 
der  consideration,  such  as 
application  hosting  and  the 
setting  up  of  a  disaster  recov¬ 


ery  site  in  India,  may  be  re¬ 
considered.  “We  are  re-eval¬ 
uating  these  projects,  as  we 
are  worried  about  the  war 
and  the  long-term  effect  on 
system  and  application  ac¬ 
cess,”  Mouli  said. 

Marty  Clague,  president 
and  CEO  of  Covansys  Corp., 
a  Farmington  Hills,  Mich.- 
based  company  that  provides 
offshore  services  in  India, 
said  he  expects  some  trip 
cancellations  and  deferrals  in 
offshore  work.  But  being 
ready  for  problems  is  part  of 
offshore  planning,  he  said. 

Covansys  has  server  farms 
in  the  U.S.  connected  to  cen¬ 
ters  in  India  that  routinely 
back  up  data  and  could  be 
used  to  transfer  projects.  The 
firm  also  has  employees  in 
India  who  have  visas  and  are 
ready  to  travel  to  the  U.S.  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency, 
said  Clague.  I 

Reporter  Jaikumar  Vijayan 
contributed  to  this  report. 


FINVRINT 


Companies  should  mate  sure  they’rfES 
protected  in  their  outsourcing  contracts: 

OQuickLink  37213 
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The  new  HP  ProLiant  OL740 
8-way  with  hot- plug 
RAID  memory. 


The  new  HP  ProLiant  DL760 
G2  8-way  with  hot- plug 
RAID  memory. 


Ultradense  4u  modular  chassis 
with  up  to  eight  Intel®  Xeon™  MP 
1.5  GHz  or  2.0  GHz  processors 
Up  to  64GB  addressable  memory 
Groundbreaking  F8  chipset 
6-64  bit/100  MHz  PCI-X  slots 
Integrated  Lights-Out  Standard 
(iLO)  for  Remote  Server  Mgmt. 


•  Up  to  eight  Intel®  Xeon™  MP 

1.5  GHz  or  2.0  GHz  processors 

•  Up  to  64GB  addressable  memory 

•  Groundbreaking  F8  chipset 

•  10-64  bit/100  MHz  PCI-X, 

1-64  bit  33  MHz  slots 

•  Remote  Insight  Lights-Out  Edition  II 
(optional)  for  Remote  Server  Mgmt. 


What  challenges  do  you  face  today?  Decreasing  budgets?  The 
lurking  possibility  of  downtime?  It's  hard  enough  to  focus  on 
moving  your  business  forward  when  you're  constantly  looking 
over  your  shoulder  to  see  if  everything  is  up  and  running. 

Besides,  that's  the  job  of  the  new  HP  ProLiant  DL700  series 
running  Intel®  Xeon™  MP  processors.  An  adaptive  infrastructure 
begins  with  these  HP  ProLiant  servers  which  come  equipped 
with  tools  that  predict,  self-diagnose  and  fix  many  fault 
conditions.  And  now  with  hot-plug  RAID  memory  exclusively 
from  HR  you  can  add  or  replace  DIMMs  without  turning 
your  systems  off.  Both  work  with  the  HP  ProLiant  Essentials 
Foundation  Pack  featuring  Insight  Manager  7 software  which 
monitors  and  controls  your  infrastructure  for  maximum  uptime. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  you'll  have  more  control  over  your 
infrastructure,  help  avoid  unplanned  downtime  and  reduce 
overall  maintenance  costs.  Not  to  mention  freeing  yourself 
up  for  more  important  things. 

To  learn  how  HP  ProLiant  servers  can  be  a 
part  of  maximizing  your  company's  uptime, 
download  CMP's  executive  brief  on  high  availability 
at  www.hp.com/go/proliant85  or  call 
1  -800-282-6672,  option  5,  and  mention  code  YPH. 
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AT  DEADLINE 


EDS  Replaces  Its 
Top  Executive . . . 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
said  that  Dick  Brown  has 
stepped  down  as  chairman  and 
CEO  of  the  embattled  IT  services 
vendor.  Plano,  Texas-based  EDS 
has  replaced  Brown  with  Michael 
H.  Jordan,  who  retired  as  CBS 
Corp.’s  CEO  in  1998.  EDS  also 
said  that  Jeffrey  Heller,  who  left 
the  company  in  2000  after  34 
years  there,  has  returned  to 
serve  as  its  president  and  chief 
operating  officer. 


. . .  And  Loses  User 
Certegy  to  IBM 

Certegy  Inc.  in  Alpharetta,  Ga., 
said  it  severed  a  U.S.  IT  services 
contract  with  EDS  and  signed  a 
10-year  deal  with  IBM.  The  new 
pact  is  valued  at  S150  million 
and  adds  to  agreements  under 
which  IBM  does  IT  services  work 
for  Certegy  in  the  U.K.  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Certegy,  which  provides 
credit  and  debit  processing  ser¬ 
vices,  said  it  will  take  a  charge  of 
up  to  $10  million  to  cover  early- 
exit  payments  to  EDS. 


Palm  Reports  Q3 
Loss,  Sales  Drop 

Palm  Inc.  reported  a  $172  million 
loss  for  its  third  quarter,  which 
ended  Feb.  28,  as  revenue  fell 
29%  from  the  year-earlier  level 
to  $209  million.  Milpitas,  Calif.- 
based  Palm  said  fourth-quarter 
revenue  will  likely  be  down  be¬ 
tween  15%  and  20%  year  over 
year.  If  added  that  it’s  delaying  a 
planned  spin-off  of  its  Palm- 
Source  Inc.  operating  system  unit 
from  midyear  to  late  summer. 


Survey  Cites  IT 
Burnout  Problems 

Meta  Group  Inc.  this  week  plans 
to  release  the  results  of  a  survey 
in  which  71%  of  the  688  IT  man¬ 
agers  it  questioned  said  employ¬ 
ee  burnout  is  a  serious  issue  at 
their  companies.  (See  Frankly 
Speaking,  page  58.) 


MARK  HALL  ■  ON  THE  MARK 

Web  Services  Remain 
Behind  Firewall . . . 


. . .  and  probably  will  stay  there  for  the  next  year  or  longer.  Or  so  say 
vendors  and  developers  who  work  in  the  field.  Everything  from  immature 
standards  to  security  concerns  seems  to  be  holding  Web  services  in 
check,  they  say.  “It’s  an  immature  field,  and  the  standards  are  still 
evolving,”  observes  James  Franklin,  director  at  Extreme  Logic  Inc.  in 
Atlanta.  He  says  only  10%  to  20%  of  the  clients  of  his  200-person  IT 
consultancy  are  dipping  their  toes  into  Web  services,  and  they’re 


doing  so  only  for  internal  integration 
work.  “Most  of  our  customers  are  not 
ready  for  depending  on  outside  Web  ser¬ 
vices,”  he  says,  noting  that  users  are  un¬ 
nerved  by  the  fact  that  new  standards  “will  al¬ 
ways  crop  up,”  such  as  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  of  one  for  Web  services 
management.  Keith  Franklin  (no  known 
relationship  to  James), 
president  and  chief  soft¬ 
ware  architect  of  Empow¬ 
ered  Software  Solutions 
Inc.,  a  .Net  consultancy  in 
Burr  Ridge,  Ill.,  claims  that 
while  effective  security  is 
possible  with  Web  ser¬ 
vices,  people  remain  skep¬ 
tical  “because  it’s  not  part 
of  the  specification.” 

■  Mercury  Interactive 
Corp.  has  leapt  into  the 
Web  services  tools  busi¬ 
ness.  But  according  to  Vin¬ 
cent  Rerolle,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  business  develop¬ 
ment,  the  Sunnyvale, 

Calif.-based  software  com¬ 
pany  has  seen  virtually  all 
the  demand  focused  on 
testing  tools,  which  leads 


him  to  conclude  users  aren’t  deploying 
these  new  applications  outside  their 
companies  because  that  would  require  a 
different  set  of  production  and  manage¬ 
ment  tools.  Part  of  the  problem  resides  in 
the  issue  of  responsibility.  For  example, 
service-level  agreements  (SLA)  are  well 
defined  and  managed  among  current 

business-partner  applica¬ 
tions.  “But,”  Rerolle  says, 
“SLAs  are  still  nascent  on  the 
Web  services  side.”  ■  If 
you’re  ready  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  Web  services, 
but  all  you  hear  from 
management  is  “ROI!  ROI! 
ROI!”  Franklin  (James,  not 
Keith)  argues  that  .Net  is 
the  hands-down  winner 
on  cost  to  deploy,  primari¬ 
ly  because  of  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  stronger  develop¬ 
ment  tools.  Still,  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  if  you  al¬ 
ready  have  a  Java  2  Enter¬ 
prise  Edition  (J2EE)  envi¬ 
ronment,  switching  to 
.Net  is  unlikely  to  deliver 
meaningful  returns  on  in¬ 
vestment.  If  you  want  to 


Apple  Computer  Inc,  will  ship 
its  upgraded  Xserve  Unix- 
based  1U  servers  in  late 
April.  The  new  machines  in¬ 
clude  single  or  dual  1.33- 
GHz  Power  PC  processors, 
up  to  720GB  of  mass  storage 
and  a  10-client  Mac  OS  X  li¬ 
cense  for  $2,799. 

Linux  lovers  who  are  spam 
haters  will  appreciate  Cyber¬ 
net  Systems  Corp.’s  an¬ 
nouncement  this  week  that 
it’s  adding  SpamBouncer  to 
its  Net  Max  Professional 
Suite,  a  preconfigured  Linux 
server  environment.  The 
add-on  costs  $100. 


jump  into  the  .Net  vs.  J2EE  Web  services 
debate,  visit  www.webservicesarchitect. 
com/  and  join  the  fray.  ■  That  fray  going  on 
in  Iraq  has  affected  the  Franklin  boys  dif¬ 
ferently.  One  (James)  attributes  the  hesi¬ 
tation  about  corporate  IT  buying  deci¬ 
sions  to  the  lingering  uncertainty  of  war. 
However,  he  says,  “if  the  war  is  quick, 
there  could  be  a  bit  of  a  bounce  in  busi¬ 
ness.”  The  other  (Keith)  says  the  war 
with  Iraq  hasn’t  changed  his  software 
consulting  business  at  all.  “I  haven’t 
heard  a  peep  from  one  our  clients,”  he 
says.  “They’re  not  even  asking  for  extra 
security  screening  of  our  on-site  staff.” 

■  However  the  war  affects  IT  business, 
one  thing  you  can  bet  on  is  that  Linux  will 
emerge  victorious.  Research  from  Evans 
Data  Corp.  shows  that  52%  of  developers 
now  target  the  open-source  operating 
system  to  run  their  software.  And  Linux 
will  get  another  boost  next  week  when 
Austin,  Texas-based  Metrowerks,  a  whol¬ 
ly  owned  subsidiary  of  Motorola  Inc.,  un¬ 
veils  its  Smart  Gateway  857  hardware/ 
software  development  combo  for  large 
network  systems  such  as  switches  and 
routers.  The  new  development  tools  will 
put  Linux  inside  systems  that  previously 
depended  on  proprietary  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  Reason?  Operating  system  licens¬ 
ing  fees  are  too  steep.  The  857’s  evaluation 
and  developer  kits  are  available  now.  Expect 
to  see  a  voice  module  for  voice  over  IP 
developers  by  June.  ■  No  foolin’,  computer 
games  will  make  3-D  displays  ubiquitous,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joel  Pollack,  vice  president  for 
business  development  at  Sharp  Micro¬ 
electronics  of  the  Americas  in  Camas, 
Wash.  He  claims  that  the  phenomenon 
will  begin  with  3-D  games  on  cell  phones 
in  Japan  this  year  and  help  drive  down 
costs  to  the  point  that,  within  the  next 
couple  of  years,  IT  managers  at  medical 
and  R&D  sites  will  need  to  bone  up  on 
3-D  displays.  And  you  thought  flat  panels 
would  be  the  end  of  it.  I 


Unisys  Updates  Server  Sentinel  Software 


BY  TOM  KRAZIT 

Unisys  Corp.  today  is  releas¬ 
ing  the  newest  version  of  its 
server  management  software, 
along  with  new  software  that 
manages  applications  on  its 
data  center  servers. 

Server  Sentinel  2.0  will  be 
bundled  with  the  company’s 
ES7000  series  servers,  which 
use  eight  to  32  Xeon  proces¬ 
sors  or  32  Itanium  processors 
from  Intel  Corp.  The  software 
is  designed  to  ease  systems 
administration  through  self¬ 


management  and  self-healing 
features,  said  Jon  Burns,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Sentinel  programs  at 
Blue  Beil,  Pa.-based  Unisys. 

The  software  was  devel¬ 
oped  to  detect  hardware  fail¬ 
ures  before  they  happen  and 
prevent  those  failures  from 
cascading  around  a  network, 
Burns  said.  Server  Sentinel 
will  determine  what  condi¬ 
tions  might  lead  to  a  specific 
problem  and  direct  traffic  on  a 
network  to  fail  over  to  the 
“best  fit”  node  based  on  that 


specific  problem,  he  said.  This 
will  allow  systems  administra¬ 
tors  to  isolate  and  repair  fail¬ 
ures  without  losing  the  entire 
network,  Burns  added. 

Unisys  today  is  also  releas¬ 
ing  a  product  called  Applica¬ 
tion  Sentinel  in  three  versions: 
Application  Sentinel  for  Re¬ 
source  Management,  for  Con¬ 
solidation  and  for  Microsoft’s 
SQL  Server. 

The  consolidation  module 
allows  companies  to  run  the 
same  applications  on  fewer 


servers  by  doing  an  inventory 
of  existing  server  resources 
and  analyzing  how  to  best  dis¬ 
tribute  the  load,  Burns  said. 

The  software  is  available 
with  ES7000  servers,  which 
start  at  about  $100,000  for  an 
eight-way  configuration, 

Burns  said.  However,  Unisys 
also  plans  to  launch  a  new 
ES7000  server  in  the  next  few 
weeks  at  a  much  cheaper 
price,  he  said.  Pricing  hasn’t 
been  finalized  for  the  new 
product.  D 


Krazit  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service. 
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PATH  I  Of  compliance  Sofu  t  i  o  n 


COMPLIANCE  OR 


USA  PATRIOT  Act  compliance 
is  just  one  example  of  how 
Sybase  is  helping  today’s:: 
enterprises  achieve 
Information  Liquidity, 
a  highly  profitable  state  > . 
where  alt. your  information 
is  tfansformed  iinTh  real 
economic  .vat pel :  . .  ... 


Our  PATRIOTeompliance  . 
Sot  u  t  ion  i  n  teg  rates  you  r 
existing  customer  and 
transaction  information 
Systems  into  a  consolidated 
compliance  system  that  - 
not  only  detects  unusual 
activity,  but  also  automates 
tte'fi:vesti|:afioo  and  its  - 
resolution  in,  a  timelff  ‘ . ; 
secure,  and  meticulously  - 
documented  manner. 


The  consequences  of 
USA..  'PATRIOT  Act 
aott'-compTianee  are 
Itibstan  tiat  Ettuf prows 

fines  arc  being  imposed 
that  range  in  millions  of 
dollars.  Not  to  mention 

the  aided  sewnf  »f  iitf 

negative  publicity.  It’s  clear 
you  don’t  want  to  be  next. 


for  product  .details,  visit 
sybase. comlpatriotsolution 


Mpr  do  you  have  to  be 


LIQUIDITY. 
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Oracle  Up  in  Q3, 

But  Sales  Droop 

Despite  lower  sales  of  new  soft¬ 
ware  licenses  and  a  decline  in 
its  IT  services  business,  Oracle 
Corp.  reported  year-over-year  in¬ 
creases  in  revenue  and  profits  for 
its  third  quarter.  Revenue  totaled 
$2.31  billion  in  the  quarter  that 
ended  Feb.  28,  up  2%  from  a 
year  ago  as  a  result  of  increased 
user  spending  on  software  up¬ 
dates  and  product  support  con¬ 
tracts.  Oracle  said  profits  rose 
12%  to  $571  million. 


Huawei  Rejects 
Cisco’s  Claims . . . 

Huawei  Technologies  Co.,  a  net¬ 
working  vendor  in  Shenzhen,  Chi¬ 
na,  responded  to  charges  of  patent 
infringement  and  technology¬ 
copying  that  Cisco  Systems  Inc. 
lodged  in  January.  In  a  filing  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Mar¬ 
shall,  Texas,  Huawei  denied  many 
of  Cisco’s  claims  and  challenged 
its  legal  standing  to  bring  others. 


. . .  And  Inks  Sales 
Deal  With  3Com 

Huawei  and  Santa  Clara,  Calif.- 
based  3Com  Corp.  said  they’re 
forming  a  joint  venture  to  develop 
and  sell  networking  products. 
3Com  is  investing  $160  million  in 
the  Hong  Kong-based  joint  ven¬ 
ture  and  will  initially  hold  a  49% 
interest,  with  Huawei  owning  the 
rest.  The  joint  venture  will  sell  its 
products  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
3Com  wili  sell  them  under  its  own 
brand  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Short  Takes 

The  Kerberos  development  team 
at  MIT  warned  of  “critical”  cryp¬ 
tographic  shortcomings  in  Version 
4  of  the  end-user  authentication 
protocol.  It  added  that  details  of 
the  flaw  have  been  leaked  on  the 
Internet. . . .  GATEWAY  INC.  in 
Poway,  Calif.,  said  it’s  cutting 
17%  of  its  workforce.  The  compa¬ 
ny  also  said  it  will  launch  new 
corporate  servers  next  month. 


NEWS 


Microsoft  Plans  Move 
To  Autonomic  Territory 


Initiative  to  make  ‘operationally  aware’ 
applications  should  ease  management 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

LAS  VEGAS 

ICROSOFT  CORP. 
last  week  took  the 
occasion  of  its  an¬ 
nual  Management 
Summit  to  lay  out  a  long-term 
vision  to  help  IT  shops  simpli¬ 
fy  and  automate  their  opera¬ 
tions  and  manage  and  monitor 
their  systems. 

Company  executives  intro¬ 
duced  a  Dynamic  Systems  Ini¬ 
tiative  (DSI)  that  aims  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  design,  development 
and  deployment  of  applica¬ 
tions  that  are  “operationally 
aware.”  IT  professionals  will 
gain  the  flexibility  to  expand 
and  contract  hardware  and 
software  resources  based  on 
business  logic  and  automate 
operations,  said  Bill  Veghte, 
vice  president  of  the  Windows 
Server  Group. 

The  Dynamic  Systems  Ini¬ 
tiative  essentially  is  Micro¬ 
soft’s  belated,  but  much  need¬ 
ed,  response  to  the  autonomic 
computing  plans  that  IBM, 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  are  promot¬ 
ing  for  self-healing,  self-con¬ 
figuring  and  self-optimizing 
systems,  analysts  said. 

Major  Differences 

But  Microsoft’s  initiative  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  competition’s 
plans  in  two  major  ways.  The 
Dynamic  Systems  Initiative  fo¬ 
cuses  on  Microsoft  products, 
whereas  the  competing  initia¬ 
tives  better  account  for  the 
heterogeneous  systems  found 
in  large  data  centers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  analysts. 

Another  difference  is  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  focus  on  designing 
systems  that  are  “operational¬ 
ly  aware”  from  the  outset.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  creating  an  XML- 
based  System  Definition 
Model  (SDM)  to  define  and 
capture  the  resource,  opera¬ 
tional  and  deployment  re¬ 


quirements  of  an  application. 

The  initial  incarnation  of 
the  SDM  is  due  in  2005  with 
the  Windows  release  code- 
named  Longhorn,  Microsoft 
officials  said  (see  related  sto¬ 
ry,  Page  One).  Plans  call  for 
the  SDM  to  eventually  be 
baked  into  Microsoft  products 
and  development  tools,  so  that 
any  Windows-based  applica¬ 
tion  a  customer  buys  or  builds 
can  be  managed,  provisioned 
and  adapted  more  easily  as 
workload  or  business  needs 
change. 

Michael  Niehaus, 
an  IT  consultant  at 
Marathon  Oil  Corp. 
in  Houston,  said 
the  SDM  concept 
looks  interesting, 
but  he  said  he  doubts  that  it 
will  be  viewed  as  a  top  priori¬ 
ty  at  his  company. 

“At  this  point  in  time,  that 
entire  concept  would  be  lost 
on  most  of  our  developers,”  he 
said.  “Our  developers  are 
struggling  with  the  concept  of 
making  applications  that  can 
work  across  slower  network 
links.” 

The  first  fruits  of  Micro¬ 
soft’s  DSI  are  due  with  the 
Windows  Server  2003  operat¬ 
ing  system,  although  they 
won’t  all  necessarily  make  the 
April  24  launch  date.  For  in¬ 


stance,  the  Windows  System 
Resource  Manager,  which  will 
allow  IT  managers  to  allocate 
CPU  and  memory  to  an  appli¬ 
cation,  is  due  to  ship  via  a  sep¬ 
arate  CD. 

Another  highly  touted  new 
feature,  called  Automated  De¬ 
ployment  Services,  is  due  in 
June.  With  that  tool,  a  compa¬ 
ny  will  be  able  to  deploy  hun¬ 
dreds  of  customized  Windows 
server  system  images  in  min¬ 
utes,  according  to  Microsoft.  A 
beta  copy  was  made  available 
to  early  adopters  last  week. 

Many  of  the  new  features 
and  tools  eventually  may  be¬ 
come  appealing  to  IT  shops, 
but  they  didn’t  appear  to  en¬ 
gender  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  among 
conference  atten¬ 
dees.  Several  IT 
managers  ex¬ 
pressed  confusion 
about  or  indifference  to  the 
new  long-term  strategy,  and 
they  directed  their  attention  at 
Microsoft’s  more  immediate 
product  plans. 

Sara  Scuereb,  an  infrastruc¬ 
ture  engineer  at  Daimler- 
Chrysler  Services  North 
America  LLC,  said  she  was 
frustrated  to  learn  that  the 
long-delayed  Systems  Man¬ 
agement  Server  (SMS)  won’t 
be  released  to  manufacturing 
until  September.  At  last  year’s 
Management  Summit,  Micro¬ 
soft  said  the  product  would 
ship  by  the  end  of  June. 


Microsoft’s  Dynamic  Systems  Initiative 

|S| 

Automated 

Deployment 

Services 

Definition:  Provision¬ 
ing  and  administration 
too!  that  allows  com¬ 
panies  to  deploy 
servers  in  a  data  cen¬ 
ter  environment  from 
a  bare-metal  state. 

Due:  June  2003. 

System  Definition 
Model 

Definition:  An  XML- 
based  manifest,  or 
blueprint,  defining  the 
resources  on  which  an 
application  depends, 
the  application’s  oper¬ 
ational  behavior  ana 
the  manner  in  which 
it  is  deployed  and 
updated. 

Due:  Starting  in  2005. 

System 

Center 

Definition:  Manage¬ 
ment  suite  that  will  in¬ 
clude  Microsoft  Opera¬ 
tions  Manager  and 
Systems  Management 
Server. 

Due:  Initial  MOM 

2004  and  SMS  2003 
bundle  in  summer 

2004:  fully  integrated 
product  in  2005. 
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MANAGEMENT  MUSCLE 

Microsoft  gets  more  serious 
about  systems  management: 
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“We  can  only  wait  so  long,” 
she  said. 

Scuereb  said  her  company  is 
anxious  to  use  the  mobile 
client  and  asset  management 
features  in  the  SMS  2003 
product,  but  the  delay  has 
prompted  it  to  look  at  a  com¬ 
peting  product  from  Altiris 
Inc.  in  Lindon,  Utah. 

The  other  main  product  in 
Microsoft’s  management  ar¬ 
senal  is  also  being  refreshed. 
The  company  announced  last 
week  that  a  new  version  of 
Microsoft  Operations  Manag¬ 
er  (MOM),  its  event  and  per¬ 
formance  management  soft¬ 
ware  for  servers  and  applica¬ 
tions,  is  due  in  2004.  New  fea¬ 
tures  will  include  a  task-based 
operator  console,  auto-alert 
resolution,  improved  report¬ 
ing  capabilities  and  a  broader 
array  of  management  packs 
for  managing  Microsoft  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  Exchange  Server 
and  SQL  Server. 

New  Product 

As  part  of  the  DSI,  Microsoft 
also  announced  that  SMS  and 
MOM  will  be  integrated  into  a 
new  product  called  System 
Center.  The  initial  version, 
due  next  year,  will  bundle  the 
two  products  and  enable  them 
to  share  the  same  data  ware¬ 
house  for  unified  reporting. 
The  follow-on,  due  in  2005, 
will  feature  deeper  integration 
of  the  two  products  and  build 
on  the  SDM  foundation,  said 
Kirill  Tatarinov,  vice  president 
of  Microsoft’s  enterprise  man¬ 
agement  division. 

While  some  users  lauded 
the  move  and  said  that  they 
expect  System  Center  to  be 
useful,  others  questioned  how 
the  product  will  fit  with  their 
organizational  structures. 

Brad  Jacobson,  an  operating 
systems  engineer  at  Wells  Far¬ 
go  Financial  Inc.  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  said  large  com¬ 
panies  often  have  departments 
focusing  on  different  areas  of 
management.  SMS  is  typically 
used  for  desktop  administra¬ 
tion,  and  MOM  is  for  servers. 

“Putting  MOM  and  SMS  to¬ 
gether  doesn’t  fit  our  company 
structure,”  he  said. 

Tatarinov  said  SMS  and 
MOM  will  also  continue  to  be 
available  separately.  I 


In  a  world  where  there’s  a  different  kind  of  threat  every  day,  you  need  a  different  kind  of  security. 

New  threats  can  blow  through  any  firewall  or  anti-virus  software.  That's  why  we  deliver  seamless  information  protection 
with  centralized  management  for  networks,  servers  and  desktops.  From  proactive  research  and  award-winning  software  to 
24/7  protection  and  response  services,  our  solutions  detect,  prevent  and  respond  to  attacks  and  misuse.  And  it's  all  backed 
by  the  X-Force"  our  global  protection  services  organization.  To  learn  more,  call  800-776-2362.  Or  visit  www.iss.net/ad/cw. 
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L.A.  Police  Seek  Bandwidth 
Boost  From  WLAN  Technology 

Officials  expect  new  systems  to  speed 
deliveries  of  graphical  data  to  officers 
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BY  BOB  BREWIN 

NEW  ORLEANS 

ACING  A  NEED  for 
higher-bandwidth 
communications  sys¬ 
tems  in  order  to  meet 
increased  homeland  security 
requirements,  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  (LAPD) 
plans  to  install  wireless  LANs 
at  its  27  police  stations  within 
the  next  three  months. 

Roger  Ham,  deputy  chief  for 
communications  at  the  LAPD, 
said  at  the  Cellular  Telecom¬ 
munications  &  Internet  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Wireless  2003  confer¬ 
ence  here  that  the  WLANs  will 
be  used  to  send  mug  shots, 
maps  and  other  graphical  data 
to  police  officers.  Transmis¬ 
sions  like  that  aren’t  feasible 
on  the  wireless  wide-area  net¬ 
work  the  department  installed 
citywide  two  years  ago. 

As  part  of  the  WLAN  proj¬ 
ect,  the  LAPD  plans  to  deploy 
about  1,500  Pocket  PC  hand¬ 
held  computers  to  officers 
working  in  vehicles  and  on 
foot  patrols.  The  handhelds, 
made  by  Symbol  Technologies 
Inc.  in  Holtsville,  N.Y.,  will  in¬ 
clude  802.11b  WLAN  cards  de¬ 
signed  to  let  them  communi¬ 
cate  with  wireless  access 
points  inside  the  police  sta¬ 
tions  at  raw  data  transfer  rates 
of  up  to  11M  bit/sec.  By  com¬ 
parison,  the  LAPD’s  wireless 
WAN  delivers  peak  through¬ 
put  of  19.2K  bit/sec. 

Faster  Mug  Shots 

The  range  of  WLAN  transmis¬ 
sions  is  limited  to  about  300 
feet,  but  Ham  said  the  technol¬ 
ogy  will  make  it  easier  to  dis¬ 
tribute  images  to  police  offi¬ 
cers  in  real  time.  Currently, 
mug  shots  are  handed  out  on 
paper  at  the  roll  call  for  each 
shift.  The  WLAN  system 
could  also  provide  a  fast  way 
to  distribute  photos  of  lost 
children  as  part  of  the  Amber 


Alert  system,  Ham  said. 

Will  Strauss,  an  analyst  at 
Forward  Concepts  Co.  in 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  called  the 
LAPD’s  plan  “a  cheap  way  to 
get  bandwidth”  that  officers 
could  use  to  periodically 
download  important  data  as 
they  passed  by  police  stations. 

Ham,  who  declined  to  dis¬ 
close  the  expected  cost  of  the 
project,  said  he  eventually 
wants  to  develop  an  interface 
between  the  WLAN  radios 


Microsoft  issues 
patch,  but  some 
users  may  have 
reboot  problems 


BY  DAN  VERTON 
AND  CAROL  SLIWA 

Pentagon  sources  last  week 
confirmed  that  officials  are  in¬ 
vestigating  an  apparent  intru¬ 
sion  into  at  least  one  military 
server  through  a  previously 
unknown  vulnerability  in  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows  2000 
operating  system. 

Microsoft  gave  the  buffer 
overflow  vulnerability  a  “criti¬ 
cal”  severity  rating  and  issued 
a  software  patch  designed  to 
fix  the  flaw,  which  involves  a 
component  of  Windows  2000 
that’s  used  to  manage  the  Web 
Distributed  Authoring  and 
Versioning  (WebDAV)  proto¬ 
col.  Hackers  could  use  the 
hole  to  take  control  of  unpro¬ 
tected  Web  servers,  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  said  it  has  received 
isolated  reports  of  attempts  to 
exploit  the  vulnerability. 

The  initial  attack  reports 
centered  around  a  U.S.  Army 
Web  server.  But  after  an  inves- 
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built  into  the  Symbol  hand¬ 
helds  and  the  WAN-based 
Motorola  Inc.  radios  that  are 
now  used  in  police  cars.  That 
would  let  officers  use  the 
handhelds  as  remote  units  con¬ 
nected  to  the  WAN  while  out¬ 
side  their  vehicles,  he  noted. 

Other  police  departments, 
including  the  ones  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  in  Glendale,  Calif., 
have  already  installed  similar 
WLAN-to-WAN  systems. 

Mike  Shlasko,  director  of 
the  public-safety  business  unit 
at  Symbol,  said  the  company 
will  provide  ruggedized  hand¬ 
helds  running  Microsoft 


tigation,  the  Army  said  it  had 
no  evidence  that  any  of  its  sys¬ 
tems  had  been  compromised. 

“To  the  best  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  an  Army  system  was  not 
attacked,”  said  Col.  Ted  Dmu- 
chowski,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  assurance  at  the  Army’s 
Network  Technology  Enter¬ 
prise  Command.  “According  to 
our  records,  the  military  sites 
that  were  attacked  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  Army.” 

Nonetheless,  Dmuchowski 
said  in  a  statement  that  IT 
staffers  “have  taken  measures 
to  push  the  appropriate  patch 
down  to  all  Army  networks.” 

Security  analysts  described 
the  reported  attack  as  a  rare 
example  of  a  “zero-day”  ex¬ 
ploit,  in  which  hackers  try  to 
take  advantage  of  a  software 
vulnerability  that  has  yet  to  be 


Corp.’s  Pocket  PC  operating 
system  to  the  LAPD.  He  added 
that  Symbol  is  a  subcontractor 
on  the  WLAN  project  to  Vytek 
Wireless  Inc.  in  White  Plains, 
N.Y.  The  deal  between  the  two 
firms  and  the  LAPD  was  final¬ 
ized  during  the  past  few  weeks 
but  has  yet  to  be  announced, 
according  to  Shlasko  and 
Ham.  Vytek,  a  developer  of 
wireless  applications,  would¬ 
n’t  comment  about  the  project. 

Ham  said  that  he  views 
WLANs  as  a  stopgap  measure 
and  added  that  the  LAPD 
needs  additional  WAN  spec¬ 
trum  for  routine  duties  and 


reported  and  for  which  there 
is  no  available  patch. 

Jeffrey  Jones,  senior  director 
of  marketing  for  Microsoft’s 
Trustworthy  Computing  secu¬ 
rity  initiative,  said  company 
officials  were  told  about  the 
vulnerability  on  March  12  by 
two  customers  who  reported 
that  they  were  being  actively 
attacked.  Jones  declined  to 
disclose  further  information 
about  the  users. 

Microsoft  typically  issues 
security  bulletins  on  Wednes¬ 
days,  but  Jones  said  it  decided 
to  post  the  WebDAV  warning 
on  its  Web  site  last  Monday 
because  of  the  reports  of  ac¬ 
tive  attacks. 

The  company  also  specified 
work-arounds  for  users  who 
may  not  be  able  to  apply  the 
fix  right  away. 
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The  LAPD’s 
Wireless  LAN 
System 

■  The  WLAN  will  be  used  to 
transmit  broadband  data,  such  as 
mug  shots,  that  could  choke  the 

LAPD’s  existing  wireless  WAN. 
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■  The  department  plans  to  install 
WLAN  access  points  in  all  27  of 
its  police  stations. 

■  It  will  deploy  1,500  WLAN- 
equipped  Pocket  PC  handhelds. 


homeland  security  require¬ 
ments.  For  example,  the  LAPD 
now  has  patrols  at  Los  Ange¬ 
les  International  Airport.  Ham 
said  the  department  could  use 
more  WAN  bandwidth  to 
transmit  data  from  the  air¬ 
port’s  facial  recognition  sys¬ 
tems  to  police  headquarters.  I 


“We’re  trying  to  put  an  extra 
emphasis  on  alternative  ways 
to  protect  yourself,”  he  said. 

Indeed,  Microsoft  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  patch  itself 
could  cause  problems  for 
some  users  of  Windows  2000 
and  its  Service  Pack  2  bug-fix 
update.  After  issuing  the 
patch,  the  company  said  that 
it’s  incompatible  with  a  dozen 
other  fixes  developed  for  the 
operating  system  from  De¬ 
cember  2001  to  February  2002. 

Incompatibilities 

The  incompatibilities  may 
leave  IT  managers  unable  to 
reboot  their  systems  after  they 
install  the  new  patch,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Microsoft.  Users  with 
certain  versions  of  a  file  called 
ntoskrnl.exe  on  their  Win¬ 
dows  2000  systems  should  call 
Microsoft’s  product  support 
services  unit  before  they  apply 
the  patch,  Microsoft  said. 

WebDAV  is  enabled  by  de¬ 
fault  in  Version  5.0  of  Micro¬ 
soft’s  Internet  Information 
Server  (IIS)  software,  which  is 
bundled  with  Windows  2000. 
The  protocol  is  a  set  of  HTTP 
extensions  that  let  users  edit 
and  manage  files  on  remote 
servers.  Microsoft  said  the 
buffer  overflow  vulnerability 
could  be  exploited  by  sending 
a  specially  written  HTTP  re¬ 
quest  to  systems  running  IIS.  I 


More  Microsoft  Security  Holes 


SEVERITY 

RATING: 


A  buffer  overflow  flaw  in  the  Windows  Script  Engine, 
which  lets  various  versions  of  Windows  run  code  that’s 
written  in  languages  such  as  Visual  Basic  Script. 


SEVERITY 

RATING: 


A  vulnerability  in  the  Internet  Security  and  Acceleration 
Server  2000  firewall  and  Web  caching  software  that 
could  result  in  denial-of-service  attacks. 


Military  Investigates  System  Intrusion 
Involving  Windows  2000  Security  Raw 


! 
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THERE’S  SHALLOW 
INTEGRATION  AND  THERE’S 

RATION. 


MAKE  SURE  YOU 
KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE 

BEFORE  YOU  DIVE  IN. 


Everybody  seems  to  be  jumping  into  integration  these 
days,  but  it  takes  a  deep  integration  solution  to  deliver 
the  true  benefits  of  a  real-time  business.  That's  what 
TIBCO  Software  delivers  with  The  Power  of  Now."* 


The  Power  of  Now.  It's  the  transformation  of  your  company 
into  a  real-time  business.  It  unifies  and  optimizes  the  assets 
you  already  have — your  people,  systems  and  processes — to 
coordinate  end-to-end  activities  and  get  information  where 
and  when  it's  needed.  It's  a  business  operating  at  its  peak 
efficiency,  and  generating  immediate  and  measurable  results. 


Real-time  Results.  When  TIBCO  integrated  the  disk  drive  giant 
with  its  partners  and  customers,  the  resulting  system 
delivered  superior  customer  service  and  enabled  the  company 
to  bring  its  products  to  market  faster.  And  when  TIBCO  created 
adidas-Salomon's  real-time  supply  chain,  it  resulted  in  faster 
time  to  market  and  higher  revenues  for  the  sporting  goods 
marketer.  That's  The  Power  of  Now. 


Learn  how  our  deep  integration  has  enabled 
real-time  business  for  other  Global  2000 
companies.  Call  800-420-8450,  or  visit  us  at 
www.tibco.com/cwa  to  obtain  your  Executive 
Guide  to  Real-Time  Business,  the  first  step 
toward  the  Power  of  Now. 


The  Power  of  Now 
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Glitch  Hits  HMO’s 
Rx  Label  System 

Kaiser  Permanente  Health  Plan 
Inc.  said  a  systems  glitch  follow¬ 
ing  a  power  outage  may  have 
caused  labeling  errors  on  pre¬ 
scriptions  dispensed  to  about 
4,700  of  its  patients  on  March 
13.  The  Oakland,  Calif.-based 
health  maintenance  organization 
added  that  it  was  conducting 
diagnostic  testing  to  determine 
what  happened.  No  adverse 
reactions  have  been  reported 
thus  far  by  patients,  Kaiser  said. 


Cisco  Agrees  to 
Buy  Two  Vendors 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  announced 
deals  to  buy  The  Linksys  Group 
Inc.  in  Irvine,  Calif.,  and  Signal- 
Works  Inc.  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.  Cisco  will  exchange  stock 
that’s  currently  valued  at  about 
$500  million  to  acquire  Linksys, 
which  makes  networking  prod¬ 
ucts  for  consumers.  The  compa¬ 
ny  will  use  $13.5  million  worth  of 
stock  to  buy  SignalWorks,  which 
develops  IP  telephony  software. 


Publishing  Firm 
Names  New  CIO 

The  McGraw-Hill  Cos.,  a  publish¬ 
er  and  data  provider  in  New 
York,  said  it  has  hired  Mostafa 
Mehrabani  as  its  CIO.  Mehra- 
bani,  who  was  named  one  of 
Computerworld' s  Premier  100  IT 
Leaders  in  2001,  will  report  to 
McGraw-Hill’s  chief  financial 
officer.  He  was  previously  CIO  at 
TRW  Inc.,  an  aerospace  compa¬ 
ny  that  Northrop  Grumman  Corp. 
bought  in  December. 


Short  Takes 

SUN  MICROSYSTEMS  INC.  re¬ 
leased  a  set  of  tools  for  develop¬ 
ing  Java-based  Web  services 
applications  that  utilize  its  Sun 
ONE  software. . . .  HEWLETT- 
PACKARD  CO.  said  it  plans  to  of¬ 
fer  full  technical  support  for  RED 
HAT  iNC.’s  Enterprise  Linux  soft¬ 
ware  to  users  of  HP  servers. 
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i2  Looks  to  Simplify  Supply 
Chain  Software  With  Upgrade 


New  release  includes  vertical  industry 
templates,  support  for  Web  services 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

eset  by  ongoing  loss¬ 
es  and  a  probe  by  the 
U.S.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion,  i2  Technologies  Inc. 
hopes  an  upgrade  of  its  supply 
chain  management  software 
that’s  being  announced  this 
week  will  help  it 
get  back  on  track 
with  users. 

The  Dallas- 
based  software  vendor  said  its 
i2  Six  release  will  be  less  ex¬ 
pensive  to  install  and  easier  to 
use  than  prior  versions  were. 
The  new  applications  include 
prebuilt  templates  for  various 
vertical  industries  and  will 
support  out-of-the-box  inte¬ 
gration  with  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  systems, 
according  to  i2. 

In  addition,  the  company  is 
building  Web  services  support 
into  the  new  applications.  For 
users,  that  should  speed  up 
the  process  of  developing  data 
integration  links  between  i2 
Six  and  applications  devel¬ 
oped  by  other  vendors,  i2  offi¬ 
cials  said.  The  new  software 
will  also  be  able  to  exploit 
technologies  such  as  Java  2 
Enterprise  Edition  and  XML. 

Pallab  Chatterjee,  president 
of  solutions  operations  at  i2, 
said  the  company’s  goal  is  to 
reduce  the  pain  users  feel 
when  they  install  the  applica¬ 
tions  and  to  speed  up  the  re¬ 
turns  on  their  investments. 

“We  believe  if  we  can  help 
the  CIO  reduce  the  total  cost 
and  then  send  some  money 
back  to  the  CEO,  he  can  get 
some  brownie  points,”  he  said. 

For  example,  Chatterjee  not¬ 
ed  that  a  new  tool  kit  coming 
with  i2  Six  is  designed  to  help 
corporate  developers  more 
easily  create  integrated  data 
and  business  process  work¬ 
flows.  The  tool  kit  includes  a 
common  data  dictionary  and  a 


set  of  workflow  design  mecha¬ 
nisms,  he  said. 

Mitsubishi  Caterpillar  Fork¬ 
lift  America  Inc.  is  a  beta 
tester  that  upgraded  from 
Version  4.3  of  i2’s  Factory 
Planner  to  i2  Six  in  November. 

Kent  Hornbacker,  manager 
of  manufacturing  materials 
systems  at  the 
Houston-based 
company,  said  the 
new  software 
helped  Mitsubishi  Caterpillar 
cut  the  time  it  takes  to  run 
production-scheduling  models 
from  as  much  as  three  hours 
to  just  20  minutes. 

Mitsubishi  Caterpillar  was 
also  able  to  optimize  its  mod- 


Company  switches 
from  homegrown 
provisioning  app 

BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

Fidelity  Investments  this  week 
plans  to  announce  that  it’s 
rolling  out  a  packaged  storage- 
area  network  (SAN)  manage¬ 
ment  tool  to  replace  an  in- 
house  application  used  to  au¬ 
tomatically  provision  storage 
space  and  charge  business 
units  for  using  the  capacity. 

For  the  past  three  months, 
Boston-based  Fidelity  has 
been  working  to  install  Inter- 
SAN  Inc.’s  Pathline  2.5  soft¬ 
ware  at  multiple  data  centers. 
Scotts  Valley,  Calif.-based 
InterSAN  said  it  will  formally 
announce  that  version  this 
week;  the  software  includes 
features  such  as  chargeback 
reports  and  automated  recon¬ 
figuration  of  data  paths. 

Ken  Ayotte,  a  systems  archi¬ 
tect  at  Fidelity,  said  the  mutual 
funds  company  is  using  Path¬ 
line  to  help  its  IT  staff  central- 


eling  processes  by  factoring  in 
transportation  and  supplier 
data  that  wasn’t  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  by  the  older  i2  applica¬ 
tion,  Hornbacker  said.  The 
company  now  plans  to  use  i2 
Six  to  collaborate  with  a  third- 
party  logistics  company  in  a 
bid  to  improve  transportation 
performance,  he  added. 

The  fact  that  i2  has  devel¬ 
oped  an  integrated  system  that 
supports  high-velocity  supply 
chain  integration  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest,  said  Dwight  Klap- 
pich,  an  analyst  at  Meta  Group 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  But  i2 
Six  will  simultaneously  sup¬ 
port  real-time  data  exchanges 
and  the  more  typical  batch 
processing,  Klappich  said.  “A 
completely  real-time  supply 
chain  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  he 
said.  “It  would  be  anarchy.” 


ly  manage  about  50%  of  a  SAN 
with  more  than  200TB  of  data 
stored  primarily  on  EMC 
Corp.’s  Symmetrix  disk  arrays 
and  IBM’s  Shark  devices.  By 
year’s  end,  Fidelity  plans  to 
use  the  software  to  manage 
100%  of  the  networked  stor¬ 
age,  Ayotte  added. 

Fidelity  has  al¬ 
ready  been  auto¬ 
provisioning  its 
storage  devices  for 
the  past  18  months 
with  homegrown 
software;  switching 
to  a  commercial  application 
has  let  the  company  free  up 
several  systems  architects 
who  had  been  working  to 
maintain  the  in-house  technol¬ 
ogy,  said  Ayotte. 

“For  anybody  who’s  got  a 
team  of  architects,  that’s  the 
last  thing  you  want  them  do¬ 
ing  full  time,”  he  said.  “You 
want  them  looking  out  into 
the  future  and  doing  architect 
work.”  Ayotte  declined  to 
disclose  how  much  Fidelity  is 
spending  to  install  the  Path- 


New  in  i2  Six 


■  A  tool  kit  designed  to  help  users 

build  information  workflows 
_ _ _ _ _ 

■  Support  for  J2EE,  XML  and 
Web  services  technology 

■  Enhanced  event  management 
capabilities  to  give  users  real-time 
views  of  supply  chains 

■  Industry-specific  templates  and 
simplified  data  integration  tools 

The  upgraded  applications 
are  available  now,  said  i2. 

The  company,  which  has  re¬ 
ported  five  straight  quarterly 
losses,  in  January  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  SEC  had 
launched  an  informal  inquiry 
into  the  accounting  proce¬ 
dures  it  used  in  2000  and  2001 
[QuickLink  36004],  I 


line  software. 

Storage  administrators  at 
Fidelity  sometimes  handle 
more  than  100  provisioning  re¬ 
quests  per  month,  which  can 
translate  into  hundreds  of 
changes  to  the  company’s 
SAN.  Ayotte  said  the  IT  de¬ 
partment  saved 
hundreds  of  man¬ 
hours  on  a  monthly 
basis  by  moving 
from  a  manual 
provisioning  model 
to  the  homegrown 
application. 

Now  the  addition  of  Path¬ 
line  is  giving  Fidelity  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  tie  available  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  on  the  SAN  to  specific 
applications  and  then  provi¬ 
sion  the  disk  space  for  “an 
application  instead  of  a  serv¬ 
er,”  Ayotte  said. 

Switching  to  the  packaged 
software  has  also  helped  the 
company  automate  tasks  such 
as  storage  inventory  manage¬ 
ment,  SAN  performance  mon¬ 
itoring  and  device  configura¬ 
tion,  he  added.  I 


SUPPLY  CHAIN 


Fidelity  Installs  SAN  Management  Tool 


READ  MORE 

For  more  information  about 
this  topic,  visit  our  Storage 
Knowledge  Center: 

o  QuickLink  k1700 
www.computerworld.com 
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" Our  sights  are  set  on  corporate 
growth.  We  need  to  move  fast 
to  stay  competitive. 


My  IT  department  can  barely  keep 
their  heads  above  water  with  the 
day  to  day  issues r  let  alone  have 
time  to  research  new  system  options, 


I'm  willing  to  invest  in  the  education 
of  today's  technology  if  the  return 
improves  our  productivity  and 
bottom  fine  results. " 
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How  has  Sun’s  new 
quarterly  product- 
release  schedule  af¬ 
fected  your  low-end 
direction?  I  think 
it’s  no  longer  just  a 
question  of  provid¬ 
ing  low-cost  hard¬ 
ware.  That’s  an 
old,  single-element 
strategy.  So  this  is  where  the 
design  of  the  Sun  Fire  blade 
[server]  platform  really  comes 
into  play.  We  gave  it  a  mix- 
and-match  environment  so 
that  [users]  can  pick  their  ar¬ 
chitectures.  If  they  want 
SPARC/Solaris  or  Solaris/x86 
or  Linux/x86  environments, 
they  have  that  choice. 

What  is  Sun’s  Linux  strategy?  It 

isn’t  a  competitor  to  us;  it’s  a 
friend.  Anybody  that  buys  or 
installs  Linux  means  they’re 
not  buying  [Windows].  I  think 
you’ll  see  us  over  a  period  of 
time  go  more  and  more  to  a 
general-purpose  Linux  envi¬ 
ronment. 

That’s  why  we  announced 
the  blades  with  the  mix,  match 
and  manage  environment  for 
Solaris  and  Linux.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  think  we’re  not  serious 
[about  Linux].  But  we  are 
deadly  serious. 

Is  Sun  struggling  over  whether  to 
push  Solaris  or  Linux  at  the  low 

end?  Customers  are  coming  to 
us  and  saying,  “You’ve  got  to 
continue  providing  us  with 
the  environment  that  we  have 
become  used  to  on  Solaris.” 

On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
also  be  deploying  Linux  some¬ 
where  else,  and  they  want  to 
be  able  to  get  that  from  Sun.  I 


MORE  ONLINE 

To  read  an  expanded  version  of  this 
interview,  visit  our  Web  site: 

QuickLink  37074 
www.computerworld.com 
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10,000,000 


ten  million  users  across 
7,000  customers  globally 


question,  I  want  to  jump  out 
of  the  window.  Where  do  you 
think  we  came  from?  We  were 
a  low-end  shop  when  we  start¬ 
ed.  Yes,  we  were  supersuccess¬ 
ful  with  the  Cray  acquisition, 
and  we  have  introduced  killer 


[high-end]  products.  In  the 
meantime,  the  little  volume- 
server  business  has  continued 
to  be  a  major  element  in  the 
company.  I  think  our  success 
at  the  high  end  has  kind  of 
overshadowed  [that].  ► 


Sun  Server  Exec  Calls  Linux  a  ‘Friend’ 


What  is  driving  Sun’s  low-end 
thrust  after  years  of  pushing  high- 
end  stuff?  I’m  on  the  second 
floor.  Every  time  I  hear  this 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

In  an  interview  this  month,  Neil 
Knox,  executive  vice  president 
of  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s  vol¬ 
ume  systems  product  group, 
talked  about  blade  servers,  Lin¬ 
ux  support  and  the  company’s 
low-end  server  strategy. 


don’t  believe  we’re  struggling 
at  all.  I  think  we  have  a  very 
simple  and  very  effective  ar¬ 
chitecture  strategy. 
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Canadian  Credit  Union  Installs  Wireless  SAN  Link 


BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

In  one  of  the  first  projects  of  its  kind,  a 
Canadian  credit  union  this  month  said 
it  has  set  up  a  wireless  IP  network  to 


replicate  banking  data  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  from  its  primary  data  center  to 
a  disaster  recovery  site  32  miles  away. 
Steinbach  Credit  Union  Inc.  in  Stein- 
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bach,  Manitoba,  said  it’s  saving  $70,000 
(Canadian)  per  month  by  using  the 
wireless  setup  instead  of  a  leased  vir¬ 
tual  private  network.  Steinbach  went 
live  in  February  with  the  wireless  link 
between  the  data  center  at  its  head¬ 
quarters  and  a  backup  facility  at  a 
branch  office  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

The  credit  union  is  using  the  wire¬ 
less  wide-area  network  to 
replicate  customer  data  stored  ^  |[|| 
in  Microsoft  SQL  Server  data- 
bases,  as  well  as  loan  origination  infor¬ 
mation,  other  banking  data,  e-mail 
messages  and  streaming  video  from 
surveillance  cameras.  About  600GB  of 
data  is  continually  being  updated  be¬ 
tween  the  two  facilities. 

Denis  Van  Dale,  network  administra¬ 
tor  at  Steinbach,  said  the  company  built 
three  radio  towers  that  are  each  more 
than  100  feet  tall,  bought  four  transmit¬ 
ters  and  installed  new  storage-area 
network  (SAN)  equipment  for  a  total 
of  about  $700,000  (Canadian).  It  also 
spent  an  unspecified  amount  of  money 
on  things  such  as  planning  and  con¬ 
sulting  services,  he  added.  Steinbach 
expects  to  get  a  return  on  its  invest¬ 
ment  within  20  months,  Van  Dale  said. 

The  wireless  connection  offers  full- 
duplex  bandwidth  of  100M  bit/sec.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Van  Dale.  About  65M  bit/ 
sec.  is  reserved  for  data  replication, 
and  the  remainder  is  used  for  Internet 
connectivity,  other  data  transfers  and 
remote  data  sharing. 


Steinbach  installed  multiprotocol 
switches  made  by  Nishan  Systems  Inc. 
in  San  Jose  to  wrap  Fibre  Channel  data 
packets  in  IP  headers  for  transmission 
over  the  wireless  network.  Ethernet 
switches  from  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  con¬ 
vert  the  data  transmissions  between 
100M  bit/sec.  speeds  and  the  Gigabit 
Ethernet  rates  used  inside  the  two  data 
centers  (see  diagram). 

Proxim  Corp.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
provided  the  wireless  WAN  bridging 
technology,  which  includes 
1  i ,  |  built-in  data-scrambling  capa- 
bilities  for  encrypting  informa¬ 
tion.  The  switches  and  bridges  link  two 
disk  arrays  made  by  XIOtech  Corp.  in 
Eden  Prairie,  Minn.  Steinbach  also  uses 
XIOtech’s  data  replication  software. 

Robert  Gray,  an  analyst  at  IDC  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  said  it’s  extremely 
rare  for  companies  to  use  wireless 
links  for  data  backup  and  disaster  re¬ 
covery  purposes.  Steinbach’s  installa¬ 
tion  shows  how  flexible  IP  networks 
can  be,  he  said.  But,  Gray  added,  such 
setups  “could  face  interference,  degra¬ 
dation  over  distance  or  objects  such  as 
buildings  and  people  in  the  path.” 

Earlier  this  month,  Steinbach  ran 
into  transmission  difficulties  when  a 
radio  station  at  the  University  of  Mani¬ 
toba  in  Winnipeg  began  broadcasting 
on  the  frequency  used  by  the  credit 
union’s  WAN.  That  added  to  the 
WAN’s  data  stream,  sending  bit  levels 
above  certain  thresholds  and  causing 
network  disconnects,  Van  Dale  said. 
Proxim  resolved  the  issue  by  adjusting 
Steinbach’s  frequency.  I 
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1)  The  data  is  stored  on  matching 

XIOtech  disk  arrays  with  6006B 
storage  capacities. 

2)  Nishan  storage  switches  convert 
the  data  between  Fibre  Channel  and 
IP  formats. 


3)  Cisco  network  switches  handle  con¬ 
versions  between  Gigabit  Ethernet  and 
100M  bit/sec.  Ethernet  speeds. 

4)  Proxim  bridges  and  Steinbach-owned 
transmission  towers  connect  the  data 
centers  via  two  16-mi!e  wireless  links. 
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PATRICIA  KEEFE 


Backing  Up  ROI 


IN  THE  FACE  OF  A  WAR  that’s  being  launched 
as  I  write  this,  it  seems  trivial  to  talk  about 
ROI.  And  yet,  inside  the  halls  of  cash-crunched 
corporations  nationwide,  there’s  no  greater 
battle  cry. 

You’ve  read  the  articles,  sat  through  the  panel  dis- 


cussions  and  studied  the 
methodologies  [Quick- 
Link  k2340].  You  work  it, 
you  eat  it,  you  dream  it. 

But  while  ROI  tops  every 
project  checklist  and 
turns  up  in  most  project 
pitches,  that’s  pretty 
much  where  it  stays. 

Once  a  project  is  com¬ 
pleted,  few  IT  organiza¬ 
tions  go  back  and  audit 
ROI  expectations. 

Figuring  out  what  to 
put  in  those  models  —  especially 
when  working  with  major  infra¬ 
structure  projects  that  don’t  have  an 
immediate  ROI  to  speak  of  —  and 
trying  to  cost-justify  finished  de¬ 
ployments  when  10  other  must-do 
projects  await  your  attention  are  the 
missing  parts  of  the  ROI  equation. 

As  Management  editor  Julia  King 
so  succinctly  puts  it,  as  much  as 
CEOs  and  CFOs  hammer  away  at  IT 
to  demonstrate  ROI,  IT  is  often 
powerless  to  do  so  without  the  busi¬ 
ness  unit’s  help.  And  the  business 
side?  It  doesn’t  have  a  clue  how  to 
translate  improvements  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  IT  into  any  kind  of  IT-related 
ROI  metrics. 

The  argument  could  be  made  that 
it’s  not  the  IT  managers  who  need 
executive  education  to  learn  how  to 
demonstrate  ROI  and  come  up  with 
metrics;  it’s  the  middle  managers 
and  heads  of  the  business  units. 

Take  Ascential  Software  Corp.’s 
customer  advisory  board,  which  is 
made  up  of  its  13  largest  customers 
—  companies  like  General  Motors, 
McKesson,  DHL  and  New  York 
Life.  How  to  calculate  the  ROI  at 
the  end  of  projects  and  where  to 
go  for  help  were  hot  topics  at  the 
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board’s  recent  meeting. 

The  board  members 
were  pretty  clear  about 
what  they  need:  They 
need  the  business  units  to 
commit  to  the  ROI  up¬ 
front  and  to  include  the 
ongoing  costs  of  support 
and  maintenance  in  those 
calculations.  Interesting¬ 
ly,  they  want  Ascential’s 
strategic  vendors  to  lend 
a  hand  as  well,  especially 
in  those  cases  where  the 
ROI  is  intangible. 

These  ROI  postmortems  are  im¬ 
portant.  ROI  models  are,  after  all, 
expectations,  not  exact  compass 
headings.  Testing  those  assumptions 
can  help  wring  out  inefficiencies. 
The  information  gained  can  become 
part  of  the  collective  knowledge 
that’s  used  to  support  and  inform  fu¬ 
ture  project  planning.  This  benefits 
everyone. 


But  none  of  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  unless  the  business  units  — 
which  these  days  are  often  the  ones 
funding  the  projects  —  are  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  bets  they  place  on 
these  capital  investments.  As  one 
Ascential  customer  notes,  “Business 
owners  have  ...  to  accept  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  executing  on  the 
new  data  and  achieving  some  busi¬ 
ness  impact.” 

If  upper  management  is  really  se¬ 
rious  about  wanting  to  infuse  IT 
projects  with  more  economic  justifi¬ 
cation,  it  must  mandate  the  coopera¬ 
tion  that  IT  needs  to  produce  and 
support  those  ROI  numbers.  The 
whole  exercise  has  to  be  built  on  a 
shared  understanding  of  the  costs 
and  benefits  that  the  business  unit 
will  extract  from  the  IT  investment, 
says  IT  management  consultant  and 
Computer-world,  columnist  John 
Berry  [QuickLink  s3000]. 

I  think  Ascential’s  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  is  onto  something.  As  Berry  says, 
this  kind  of  teamwork  should  hap¬ 
pen  if  IT  is  the  fabric  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  “All  these  islands  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  prerogative  and  control  sim¬ 
ply  can’t  exist  in  a  well-functioning 
organization  where  there  is  the  need 
and  desire  for  economic  value  out  of 
the  IT  investment.”  Amen  to  that.  I 
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PIMM  FOX 

P2P  for 
Grown-ups 

IT’S  EASY  to  understand 
why  peer-to-peer  comput¬ 
ing  gets  overlooked  in  the 
enterprise.  It’s  viewed  primar¬ 
ily  as  a  way  to  use  disparate 

resources,  but  with  loads  of  extra  se¬ 
curity  and  management  hassles. 

Yet  P2P  is  more  than  kids  swapping 
bootlegged  music  on  Napster.  Inside 
the  enterprise,  P2P  can  encompass 
collaboration  and  communication  to 
and  from  any  networked  device,  any¬ 
where.  And  now  P2P  tools  are  matur¬ 
ing  to  a  point  where  you  can  knit  to¬ 
gether  your  network  without  elimi¬ 
nating  safeguards  and  supervision. 

For  example,  Sun  Microsystems’ 
open-source  P2P  technology,  dubbed 
JXTA,  is  a  development  standard  ca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  initiatives  for  lap¬ 
tops,  cell  phones,  PDAs  and  just  about 
any  digital  device  or 
sensor. 

JXTA  eliminates 
interoperability 
roadblocks.  That 
means  that  adding 
chat  or  directory 
look-up  features  to 
different  devices 
doesn’t  require  a 
rewrite  of  code.  By 
offering  standard 
protocols,  JXTA 
makes  possible  a 
P2P  community 
whose  members  might  —  if  they’re 
thoughtful  enough  —  create  a  devel¬ 
opment  environment  that  crosses  lan¬ 
guages  and  devices.  There  are  already 
JXTA  implementations  in  C,  Java,  Perl, 
Python  and  C#  for  .Net  that  let  you  do 
device  or  service  discovery.  More  are 
needed. 

I  think  there  are  three  areas  in 
which  P2P  might  be  used  inside  com¬ 
panies.  The  first  is  in  content-delivery 
networks.  Rather  than  making  a  call 
on  a  central  server  for  each  query,  it 
may  be  faster  and  cheaper  to  fetch 
data  from  a  device  that’s  already 
cached  the  information.  Why  go  to  a 
central  server  to  view  the  CEO’s  me¬ 
dia  presentation  when  you  can  get  it 
from  someone  in  your  department 
who  has  already  viewed  it? 

Second,  a  class  of  real-time  collabo¬ 
ration  and  workgroup  applications 
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education,  a  hand’s  on  view  of  the  world’s  only  SNIA-sanctioned 
Interoperability  and  Solutions  Demo,  and  access  to  legions  of  peers, 
experts  and  solutions  you  won’t  find  anywhere  else. 


See  and  Hear  Regis  McKenna 


Regis  McKenna 

Renowned  Technology  Advisor, 

Venture  Capitalist  and  Author 

New  Technologies  and  Industry  Standards: 
Separating  Hype  from  Reality 


Find  Out  How  CIOs  Are  Coping 


Ulrich  Seif 

EVP  &  CIO 

National  Semiconductor 


See  the  World’s  Foremost  Storage 
Interoperability  &  Solutions  Demo! 
“Uniting  the  World  of  Storage” 

Do  you  have  the  cost-effective  infrastructure  to  support 
your  disaster  recovery  strategy?  Still  struggling  with 
interoperability  when  everyone  else  has  moved  on? 
Wonder  if  SNIA  technology  specifications  really  make  a 
difference?  Need  to  manage  more  storage  with  the 
same  fixed  resources?  Ready  for  iSCSI?  If  you 
answered  yes  to  any  of  these  questions,  then  you  need 
to  see  the  SNW  Interoperability  and  Solutions  Demo! 

In  “The  Demo",  you'll  see  over  50  SNIA  member 
companies  demonstrate  the  spectrum  of  solutions.  You’ll  meet  the  experts,  get 
your  answers,  and  see  the  true  value  of  SNIA  technology  specifications  that 
reduce  risks,  increase  interoperability,  and  provide  common  foundations  to 
enable  vendor  choice.  And  you’ll  see  the  latest  products  with  increased  storage 
per  square  foot,  new  tools  to  automate  management  and  to  span  more  vendors, 
plus  you'll  see  iSCSI  in  action. 


Hear  Real-World  User 


At  Storage  Networking  World,  you’ll 
see  IT  managers  and  professionals 
describe  how  they  implemented  key 
storage  technologies  in  today’s 
world.  You’ll  learn  from  their  valuable  lessons  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  network  with  them. 

Get  an  SNIA-Endorsed  Education 

•  A  Primer  delivering  basic  storage 
concepts,  terminology  and  busi¬ 
ness  applications. 

•  Exclusive  SNIA-produced  and 
Delivered  Tutorial  Sessions,  offer¬ 
ing  immediately  implementable 
tips,  tools  and  techniques  that  cover: 

•  Voice  of  the  User  and  Virtualization 

•  Disaster  Recovery,  Backup/Restore  and  High 
Availability  Solutions 

•  Securing  and  Managing  Your  Storage  Networks 

•  Focus  on  Networking  Your  Storage 

•  Focus  on  Storage 

See  the  World’s  Largest  Storage 
Industry  Expo 

You’ll  participate  in  live  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  meet  exhibiting  compa¬ 
nies  specializing  in  the  latest  data 
management  and  storage  network¬ 
ing  products  and  services. 


Implementation 
Case  Studies 


For  more  information  and  to  register, 
visit  www.snwusa.com/expo  or  call  1-800-883-9090 

(1-508-820-8159) 


Witness  User  Case  Studies 


ROD  JULIAN  BILL  STEVE 

LUCERO  MORRIS  WESTON  ROMAINE 


Chief  Architect  Vice  President  of  IT  Risk  Manager  Chief  Architect 

Conseco  Finance  Draft  Worldwide  Fidelity  Investments  The  Hartford 


PIERRE  CHERYL  MO 

BAUDET  GLORE  ASGARI 


Business  Chief  Implementation  Vice  President  of 
Systems  Manager  Planner  Technology 

New  Balance  Patrick  Air  Force  Photo  Channel 
Athletic  Shoe,  Inc.  Base,  45th  Space  Networks 
Communications 
Squadron 


DARYL 

BUCK 

Storage  Architect 
Telus 

Communications 


GARY 

PILAFAS 


Senior  Storage 
and  Systems 
Architect 
United  Loyalty 
Services 
(United  Airlines) 


TOM 

RUWART 


Intelligent  Storage 
Technologist 
University  of 
Minnesota  Digital 
Technology  Center 


Hear  from  Industry  Leaders 


REGIS 

MCKENNA 


Renowned  Technology 
Advisor 

Venture  Capitalist  and 
Author 


PETER 
VAN  OPPEN 

Chairman  &  CEO 
ADIC 


YOGESH 

GUPTA 

CTO 

Computer  Associates 


STEVE 

DUPLESSIE 

Founder  and 
Senior  Analyst 
Enterprise  Storage 
Group 


HOWARD 

ELIAS 

SVP  &  GM,  Network 
Storage  Solutions 
Software 
Hewlett-Packard 
Company 


MIKE 

ZISMAN 


JOHN 

MCARTHUR 


FRED 

VAN  DEN  BOSCH 


Vice  President 
Corporate  Strategy 
IBM  Corporation 


Group  Vice  President 
IDC  Storage  Research 


EVP  &  CTO 
VERITAS  Software 


Agenda  Snapshot* 


For  details,  updates,  and  to  register  visit  www.snwusa.com/expo 


’subiectto  change 


Monday,  April  14 

(Pre-Conference  Activity  and  Tutorial  Sessions) 


9:30am-11:00am 

12:00pm-5:00pm 

1:00pm-2:00pm 

2:00pm-2:10pm 

2:10pm-3:10pm 

3:10pm-3:20pm 

3:20pm-4:20pm 

4:20pm-4:30pm 

4:30pm-5:30pm 

7:00pm-9:00pm 


Primer 
Golf  Outing 

SNIA  Tutorial  Sessions  - 

choose  from  five  different  sessions 

Break 

SNIA  Tutorial  Sessions  - 

choose  from  five  different  sessions 

Break 

SNIA  Tutorial  Sessions  - 

choose  from  five  different  sessions 

Break 

SNIA  Tutorial  Sessions  - 
choose  from  five  different  sessions 
Pre  Conference  Networking  Reception 


Tuesday,  April  15 

(General  Conference  -  Day  One) 

7:15am-8:15am  Continental  Breakfast 
8:30am-9:15am  Opening  Keynote:  Regis  McKenna 
9:15am-12:00pm  General  Sessions 
12:15pm-1:30pm  Networking  Luncheon 
1:45pm-4:00pm  General  Sessions 
4:00pm-5:30pm  Technical,  Technical/Business  and 
Business  Tracks 

5:30pm-8:30pm  Expo,  Buffet  Dinner,  Interoperability 
and  Solutions  Demo 

Wednesday,  April  16 

(General  Conference  -  Day  Two) 

7:15am-8:15am  Continental  Breakfast 
8:30am-9:05am  Opening  Keynote:  David  Chamberlain 
9:15am-12:00pm  General  Sessions 


12:00pm-1:30pm  Expo,  Buffet  Luncheon 
12:00pm-7:15pm  Interoperability  and 
Solutions  Demo  Open 
1:45pm-3:50pm  General  Sessions 
3:50pm-4:00pm  Break 

4:00pm-5:00pm  Technical,  Technical/Business  and 
Business  Tracks 
5:15pm-7:15pm  Expo  Open 
7:30pm-9:00pm  Gala  Evening 

Thursday,  April  17 

(Tutorial  and  Workshop  Sessions) 

7:30am-8:30am  Continental  Breakfast 
8:30am-11:45am  Technical,  Technical/Business  and 
Business  Tracks 

11:45am  Conference  Concludes 


Register  Today! 


Options  for  IT  End-Users* 

|  Pre-Registration  (through  April  11th) 

On-Site  Registration  (after  April  nth) 

General  Conference  Package  (Apr.  15, 16): 

(Includes  Expo,  Meals  and  Receptions) 

$1,095 

$1,245 

Total  4-day  Package  (Apr.  14, 15, 16, 17):  $1,490  $1,690 

(Includes  General  Conference  Package;  Technical  and  Business  Tracks;  SNIA-produced  Tutorials;  SNIA-Certification  "Test-Ready"  Courses;  Expo,  Meals  and  Receptions) 

Options  for  IT  Vendors** 

Total  4-day  Package  (Apr.  14, 15, 16, 17):  $1,490 

(Available  to  Sponsoring  Vendors  and  their  Resellers/Integrators;  Industry  Consultants;  and  Storage  Solutions  Implementors) 

$1,690 

Non-Sponsoring/Exhibiting  Vendor  Package: 

$5,000 

$5,000 

*  See  IT  End-Users  description  on  the  Registration  Application  on  the  reverse. 

**  See  Non-Sponsoring  Vendor  description  on  the  Registration  Application  on  the  reverse. 
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Submit  your  nomination  today  at 

www.snwusa.com 

or  email  Nanette  Jurgelewicz  at 
nanettejurgelewicz®  computerworld.com 


Travel  and 
Accommodations 


IDG  Travel  is  the  official 

travel  company  for  TT; vVr? 

Storage  Networking 

World.  They  are  your  one-stop  shop  for 

exclusive  discounted  rates  on  hotel 

accommodations. 


To  reserve  your  accommodations: 

visit  www.etcentral.com  OR 

call  1-800-340-2262  (or  1-508-820-8159) 


Pre-Conference 
Golf  Outing 


Complimentary  for  Registered  IT  Users 

The  Pre-Conference  Golf  Outing  at  The  Palmer 
Course  at  Wildfire,  located  at  the  JW  Marriott  Desert 
Ridge  Resort,  is  complimentary  ($165  value)  for  reg¬ 
istered  IT  End-Users  (other  participants,  including 
sponsors  and  vendors,  may  play  on  an  "as  available"  basis  and  are 
responsible  for  all  applicable  golf  outing  expenses). 

For  details:  contact  Chris  Leger  at  1-508-820-8277 


IT  Managers 
and  Executives 
Choose  SHW! 


"...  I  found  storage 
solution  tips  in 
implementation, 
security,  continuity, 
and  interoperability 
that  made  my  trip 
worthwhile ..." 


Charles  Inches 
IT  DIRECTOR 
CORNER  BANCASA 
SWITZERLAND 


“...  the  best 
conference  for 
storage  users ...' 


Mike  Prince 

CIO 

BURLINGTON  COAT 


FACTORY 


“  ...a  user-centric 
conference  where 
state-of-the-art 
technology  and  new 
storage  developments 
are  on  display ...  “ 


Geoffrey  Moore 
AUTHOR.  "CROSSING  THE 
CHASM" 

CHAIRMAN  AND  FOUNDER 
THE  CHASM  GROUP 


STORAGE 


Application  for  Conference  Registration 


NETWORKING 

.  * 


April  14-17, 2003 

JW  Marriott  Desert  Ridge  Resort 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
www.snwusa.com 


Co-owned  &  Produced  by: 

C0MPUTERW0RLD 


Co-owned  &  Endorsed  by: 


TO  REGISTER: 

•  Fax  this  form  to  508-626-8524 

•  Or  register  online  at  www.snwusa.com/expo 

•  You  will  receive  a  confirmation  via  email 


QUESTIONS? 

*  Call:  our  Customer  Service  Line  at  800-883-9090 

•  Email:  snwreg@computerworld.com 


CODE:  EXPO 


Options  for  IT  End-Users* 

1  Pre-Registration 

i  (through  April  11th) 

|  On-Site  Registration 

j  (after  April  11th) 

General  Conference  Package  (Apr.  15, 16): 

(Includes  Expo.  Meals  and  Receptions) 

□  $1,095 

□  $1,245 

Total  4-day  Package  (Apr.  14, 15, 16, 17):  □  $1,490  □  $1,690 

(Includes  General  Conference  Package:  Technical  and  Business  Tracks;  SNIA-produced  Tutorials;  SNIA-Certification  "Test-Ready”  Courses;  Expo.  Meals  and  Receptions) 

Options  for  IT  Vendors** 

Total  4-day  Package  (Apr.  14, 15, 16, 17):  □  $1,490 

(Available  to  Sponsoring  Vendors  and  their  Resellers/Integrators;  Industry  Consultants;  and  Storage  Solutions  Implementors) 

□  $1,690 

Non-Sponsoring/Exhibiting  Vendor  Package: 

□  $5,000 

□  $5,000 

*  IT  End-Users  are  defined  as  those  who  are  attending  Storage  Networking  World  with  an  intent  (and  an  IT  spending  budget)  to  potentially  buy/purchase  hardware/software/services/etc.  from  our  conference 
sponsors  and  exhibitors.  As  such,  account  representatives/business  development  from  any  company,  analysts,  venture  capitalists,  and  anyone  else  attending  who  does  not  have  IT  purchasing  influence  within 
their  organization  are  excluded  from  the  “IT  End-User”  designation.  Enforcement  of  this  interpretation  and  policy  is  at  the  sole  discretion  of  Computerworld.  Questions?  Please  call  1-800-883-9090. 

**  Vendors  are  encouraged  to  participate  at  Storage  Networking  World  through  sponsorship.  (Details  are  available  by  calling  Ann  Harris  at  1-508-820-8667.)  Alternatively,  vendors  (as  well  as  venture  capitalists, 
equity  analysts,  and  other  “non-IT  end-user"  professionals  as  defined  by  Computerworld),  may  apply  for  registration  at  the  “non-sponsoring  vendor”  rate.  Determination  of  what  constitutes  a  “non-sponsoring  vendor” 
registration  is  at  the  sole  discretion  of  Computerworld.  You  will  also  be  required  to  adhere  to  our  non-solicitation  policy  posted  on-site. 


Registration  Information:  (This  section  must  be  completed  in  order  to  process  your  application) 


First  Name: _ Middle  Initial: _ Last  Name: 

Title: _ Company:  _ 


Street  Address: 


Suite,  Apt.,  etc.: 


City: 

State/Pro  v: 

Zip/Postal  Code: 

Country: 

Phone  Number: 

Extension: 

Fax  Number:  _  E-Mail  Address: _ 

Badge  Name: _ □  Special  Services  Required?  (Please  attach  written  description) 

Would  you  like  to  receive  information  about  playing  in  the  golf  outing  on  Monday,  April  14th  (PM)?  Q  Yes  — i  No 
Please  indicate  your  preferred  conference  shirt  size:  □  S  □  M  □  L  □  XL  □  XXL  □  XXXL 


Attendee  Profile:  (This  section  must  be  completed  in  order  to  process  your  application) 

SECTION  A  -  FOR  IT  END-USERS  ONLY 


Your  Business/Industry: 

□  Transportation/Utilities 

□  Mining/Oil/Gas 

□  Media/Publishing 

□  Banking/Finance/Insurance 

□  Telecommunications 

□  Wholesale/Retail  (Non-lT) 

□  Advertising/Marketing/Public 
Relations 

□  Education 

□  Government/Military 

□  Healthcare 

□  Manufacturing  (Non-IT) 

□  Other 

Your  Job  Title/Function: 

□  CEO/COO/Chairman/President 

□  CIO/CTO 

□  VP/GM/Director 

□  IS/IT  Director/Manager 

□  Other  IS/IT  Department 
Manager/Supervisor 

□  Other  Corporate/Business  Manager 

□  Corporate/Business  Staff 

□  Consultant  (Internal)  or  Other 

Select  item  below  that 
most  closely  matches  your 
involvement  in  IT  decisions: 

□  Specify  features/Technical 
requirements 

□  Evaluate/Recommend  Products, 
Brands,  Vendors 

□  Create  Strategy/Determine  the  need 
to  purchase 


□  Set  budget  for  expenditure 

□  Authorize/Approve  purchase 

□  None  of  the  above 

Employees  in  your  entire 
Company: 

□  10,000+ 

□  5,000-9,999 

□  1,000-4,999 

□  500-999 

□  100-499 

□  Less  than  100 

Estimated  annual  revenue 
of  your  entire  company: 

□  $10  Billion+ 

□  $5  Billion  -  $9.9  Billion 

□  $1  Billion  -  $4.9  Billion 

□  $500  Million  -  $999  Million 

□  $100  Million  -  $499  Million 

□  $50  Million  -  $99  Million 

□  Less  than  $50  Million 

Annual  company  IT  budget 
(All  IT  products  and  services): 

□  $100  Million+ 

□  $50  Million  -  $99.9  Million 

□  $20  Million  -  $49.9  Million 

□  $10  Million  -  $19.9  Million 

□  $5  Million  -  $9.9  Million 

□  $1  Million  -  $4.9  Million 

□  $500,000  -  $999,999 

□  Less  than  $500,000 


Annual  company  IT  budget 
(Storage  products  and  services): 

□  $100  Million* 

□  $50  Million  -  $99.9  Million 

□  $20  Million  -  $49.9  Million 

□  $10  Million  -  $19.9  Million 

□  $5  Million  -  $9.9  Million 

□  $1  Million  -  $4.9  Million 

□  $500,000  -  $999,999 

□  Less  than  $500,000 

Your  personal  IT  spending 
authority  (All  IT  products 
and  services): 

□  $100  Million* 

□  $50  Million  -  $99.9  Million 

□  $20  Million  -  $49.9  Million 

□  $10  Million  -  $19.9  Million 

□  $5  Million  -  $9.9  Million 

□  $1  Million  -  $4.9  Million 

□  $500,000  -  $999,999 

□  Less  than  $500,000 

Your  personal  IT  spending 
authority  (Storage  products 
and  services): 

□  $100  Million* 

□  $50  Million  -  $99.9  Million 

□  $20  Million  -  $49.9  Million 

□  $10  Million  -  $19.9  Million 

□  $5  Million  -  $9.9  Million 

□  $1  Million  -  $4.9  Million 

□  $500,000  -  $999,999 

□  Less  than  $500,000 


SECTION  B  -  FOR  IT  VENDORS  ONLY 


Your  Business/Industry: 

□  VAR/VAD/ASP/System  Integrator 

□  Industry  Consultant/Storage  Solution  Integrator 

□  Manufacturing  (IT) 

□  Computer  Retailer/Dealer/Wholesaler 

□  Software  Development  (Storage) 

□  Other  Computer  Related  (Non-Storage) 


Your  Job  Title/Function: 

□  CEO/COO/Chairman/President 

□  CFO/Controller/Treasurer 

□  VP/GM/Director 

□  Sales/Marketing/Product  Staff 

□  CIO/CTO/Other  IS/IT  Manager 

□  Engineering  Staff 

□  Press 


Payment  Method 

Q  Check  Enclosed  (checks  must  be  received  by  4/4/03) 
(Make  payable  to:  Computerworld;  Mail  to:  Computerworld,  Attn:  Pam 
Malingowski,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701) 

□  American  Express  □  VISA  □  MasterCard 

Account  Number: 


Expiration  Date: _ 

Card  Holder  Name: 


Signature  of  Card  Holder: 


Cancellation  Policy  (All  of  the  below  options  require  written  notification..) 

In  the  event  of  cancellation,  the  registrant  has  three  options: 

1)  He  or  she  may  substitute  another  attendee  for  this  conference. 

2)  He  or  she  may  transfer  this  registration  to  the  Fall  2003  Storage  Networking  World® 
conference,  if  written  notice  is  received  by  March  31,  2003. 

3)  The  registration  fee  will  be  refunded,  less  $250  service  charge,  if  written  notice  is 
received  by  March  31,  2003. 

Computerworld  reserves  the  right  to  limit  and/or  refuse 
any  registration  for  any  reason. 


Schedule  of  Conference  Events. 

Monday,  April  14,  2003 

•  Pre-Conference  Golf  Outing 

8  Pre-Conference  Networking  Reception 

•  Tutorial  Sessions 

Tuesday,  April  15,  2003 

•  General  Conference 

•  Interoperability  and  Solutions  Demo 

•  Exposition 

Wednesday,  April  16,  2003 

•  General  Conference 

8  Interoperability  and  Solutions  Demo 

•  Exposition 

•  Gala  Evening 

Thursday,  April  17,  2003 

»  Tutorial  Sessions 

www.computerworld.com 
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makes  it  possible  to  share  files,  invite 
new  members  and  create  new  work¬ 
spaces  easily  on  the  fly.  People  should 
be  able  to  work  on  the  same  diagram, 
chat  in  real  time  and  engage  their 
peers  remotely  without  added  stress 
to  IT  infrastructure. 

Finally  —  and  this  is  still  more  hope 
than  reality  —  a  good  P2P  architecture 
should  let  wireless  encrypted  data 
flow  back  and  forth  between  mobile 
users  for  things  such  as  group  e-mail 
lists,  phone  directories  and  schedules. 
Changes  can  be  synced  when  one  user 
gets  tethered  to  the  central  nervous 
system. 

There  have  already  been  1  million 
downloads  of  JXTA,  which  comes  with 
a  pretty  good  open-source  license  that 
requires  no  royalty,  no  givebacks  for 
fixes  and  changes,  and  no  restrictions 
on  the  redistribution  of  any  set  of  de¬ 
veloped  protocols. 

Perhaps  this  will  spur  some  P2P 
creativity.  I 

DANIEL  J.  WEITZNER 

The  DMCA 

Jury  Is  In 

Legislators,  Holly¬ 
wood  lobbyists,  IT  in¬ 
dustry  heavyweights 
and  law  professors  have  been 

battling  over  how  copyright 

law  should  apply  to  the  Internet. 

While  these  mighty  forces  struggle 
over  what  the  legal  and  technical 
landscape  should  look  like,  we  may 
learn  something  about  that  future 
from  what  happened  when  a  jury 
weighed  in  on  the  practical  bound¬ 
aries  of  copyright  law. 

High-stakes  lobbying  and  court  bat¬ 
tles  brought  us  a  law  called  the  Digi¬ 
tal  Millennium  Copyright  Act 
(DMCA),  which  both  extends  copy¬ 
right  protection  to  digital  works  and 
makes  it  a  crime  to  use  or  distribute 
tools  that  help  to  break  the  copyright 
protection  of  digital  works.  These 
“anticircumvention”  provisions  have 
been  controversial  both  with  civil  lib¬ 
erties  advocates,  who  see  them  as  re¬ 
stricting  free  speech,  and  with  some 
people  in  the  computer  industry,  who 
worry  that  they  will  regulate  out  of 
existence  basic  system  functions  such 
as  cut  and  paste.  The  debate  is  far 
from  over,  but  whatever  the  result,  it 
will  certainly  have  a  fundamental  im¬ 
pact  on  the  kinds  of  computing  tools 


OPINION 


available  to  the  enterprise. 

The  technology  for  anti¬ 
circumvention  has  also 
been  quite  controversial. 

Should  computing  plat¬ 
forms  in  the  enterprise  and 
the  home  be  built  to  assure 
that  it’s  impossible  to  copy 
documents,  songs  or  im¬ 
ages  unless  we  have  the  ex¬ 
plicit  permission  of  the 
copyright  holders?  While 
this  might  help  reduce  the 
widespread  infringement  of 
music  files,  what  effect 
would  it  have  on  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  basic  enterprise 
computing?  How  about  the 
free  flow  of  information  — 
the  driving  engine  of  the 
Internet  and  the  key  to  pro¬ 
ductivity  improvements 
brought  about  by  net¬ 
worked  computing? 

Still,  if  computers  don’t  enforce 
copyrights  on  digital  works,  will  the 
entertainment  industry  suffer  irrevo¬ 
cably? 

For  the  first  time  in  this  debate,  a 
federal  jury  decided  on  this  con¬ 


tentious  question.  They 
were  asked  whether  soft¬ 
ware  that  breaks  eBook 
copy  protection  codes  vio¬ 
lates  the  DMCA.  In  consid¬ 
ering  criminal  charges  lev¬ 
eled  against  a  Russian  soft¬ 
ware  company  that  makes 
software  to  break  the  copy 
protection  built  into 
eBooks,  the  jury,  in  a  feder¬ 
al  court  in  San  Jose,  found 
that  the  software  isn’t 
criminal  because  there  are 
legitimate  reasons  to  allow 
users  to  make  copies  of  in¬ 
formation  in  eBook  format. 
In  the  view  of  this  jury,  at 
least,  it’s  not  right  to  im¬ 
pose  restrictive  tools  on  all 
users  just  to  catch  a  few 
lawbreakers. 

This  decision  calls  into 
question  the  tough  provisions  enacted 
by  legislators  all  around  the  world.  Or¬ 
dinary  folks,  it  seems,  are  much  less 
inclined  to  throw  people  in  jail  in  or¬ 
der  to  assure  copyright  holders  that 
their  works  will  be  perfectly  secure  on 
the  Internet. 


Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the 
jury’s  view,  it  does  suggest  that  it’s 
time  to  rethink  the  heavy-duty  lock- 
and-key  approach  that  many  digital 
rights  management  systems  are  taking 
to  protecting  copyrighted  works. 

The  dramatic  rise  (and  fall)  of  ser¬ 
vices  like  Napster  have  focused  law¬ 
making  and  technical  attention  on  the 
15-year-old  who  may  care  more  about 
getting  the  latest  music  than  the 
virtues  of  copyright.  But  in  building 
systems  designed  to  lock  out  the  urges 
of  teenagers,  we’ve  forgotten  the  vast 
majority  of  users,  especially  in  the 
commercial  and  academic  worlds, 
who  respect  copyright  law. 

Although  in  some  cases  heavy-duty 
technologies  are  in  order,  in  this  case 
perhaps  the  jury  was  right.  We  need 
technology  to  make  it  easier  for  law- 
abiding  users  to  continue  to  respect 
copyrights,  not  more  heavy-handed 
protection  in  general-purpose  com¬ 
puting  platforms.  ► 

WANT  OUR  OPINION? 

©More  columnists  and  links  to  archives  of  previous 
columns  are  on  our  Web  site: 

www.computerworld.com/columns 
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READERS’  LETTERS 


Can  the  Rhetoric  and  the  Cheap  Shots 


I  WAS  VERY  DISAPPOINTED  to 

read  Patricia  Keefe's  article  on 
the  Opinion  page  of  the  March  10 
issue  of  Computerworld  [QuickLink 
36857].  The  title  of  the  article, 
Iraqnophobia,"  and  the  fourth  sen¬ 
tence,  “As  the  Bush  administration 
marches  resolutely  into  the  stiff 
wind  of  global  disapproval . . .”  are 


expressions  of  political  bias  that  are 
unwelcome  and  inappropriate  for 
Computerworld. 

This  cheap  shot,  unworthy  of  the 
quality  and  mission  of  Computer- 
world.  was  sneaked  into  an  other¬ 
wise  good  article  full  of  solid  advice 
for  IT  professionals  trying  to  cope 
with  an  increasingly  dangerous  and 


uncertain  world.  Sadly,  it  is  an  unin¬ 
formed  cheap  shot  as  well.  The  dis¬ 
approval  Keefe  speaks  of  is  not 
even  close  to  global.  A  significant 
portion  of  the  Arab/Islamic  world 
supports  U.S.  intervention.  Her 
statement  that  the  topic  of  war 
“hangs  heavy . . .  clouding  conver¬ 
sation,  darkening  doorways"  is 
largely  inaccurate  on  the  domestic 
front.  The  seriousness  and  somber¬ 
ness  of  the  subject  does  not  imply 
nationwide  fear  and  depression.  In¬ 
deed,  media  polls  indicate  58°/o- 
66%  of  Americans  favor  military  in¬ 
tervention. 

But  my  purpose  here  is  not  to 
defend  the  current  administration. 
It’s  to  point  out  an  error  in  judg¬ 
ment,  taste  and  facts  in  one  of  my 
more  valued  journals. 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  their  opin¬ 
ion,  expressed  in  an  appropriate 
venue.  Let's  not  taint  Computer- 
world  with  inappropriate  and  ill- 
supported  rhetoric. 

Tim  Dale 
Clackamas,  Ore. 


Saving  Face 

Frank  hayes  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  regarding  the  amount  of  IT 


work  that  requires  “face  time”  with 
business  people  ["Offshore  Face- 
off,"  QuickLink  36668], 

If  IT  departments  are  truly  going 
to  be  integral  in  redesigning  (and 
redefining)  business  processes,  we 
need  to  become  both  visible  and 
vocal  in  all  areas  of  the  business. 
That  means  attending  more  of 
those  meetings  that  “never  applied" 
to  IT  before. 

Besides,  if  no  one  ever  sees  the 
IT  people  and  everything  is  working 
fine,  people  will  start  to  wonder  why 
they’re  paying  so  much  for  us  when 
it  doesn’t  look  like  we  do  anything. 
Jerry  Simon 
IT  manager,  New  York 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  Jamie 
Eckle,  letters  editor,  Computerworld, 
PO  Box  9171, 500  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 
Fax:(508)879-4843. 

E-mail:  letters@computerworld.com. 
Include  an  address  and  phone  num¬ 
ber  for  immediate  verification. 

OMore  letters  on  these  and  other 
topics  are  on  our  Web  site: 

computerworld.com/letters 


‘Onshore  Offshore’  Is  Better  Way  to  Go 


I  ’M  STARTING  TO  BELIEVE  that 
the  kind  of  offshore  outsourcing 
described  in  the  Feb.  17  article 
"Companies  Expected  to  Boost  Off¬ 
shore  Outsourcing”  [QuickLink 
36377]  is  a  bad  idea  -  and  maybe 
downright  dumb. 

It’s  not  hard  to  figure  out  why 
the  appetite  for  these  services  is 
growing,  but  there  are  big  risks,  in¬ 
cluding  nuclear  war  between  India 
and  Pakistan. 

But  I've  long  been  in  favor  of 
what  I  call  “onshore  offshore”  out¬ 
sourcing,  in  which  these  same  jobs 
are  outsourced  to  high-unemploy¬ 
ment  pockets  in  the  U.S.  where  the 
same  IT  skills  can  be  developed. 
Wages  will  be  higher  than  in  India 


but  still  considerably  lower  than  in 
major  metro  areas.  This  has  been 
done  in  a  handful  of  places  in  the 
U.S.  One  of  the  most  recent  exam¬ 
ples  is  Washington’s  Center  to 
Bridge  the  Digital  Divide  and  its  rur¬ 
al  telework  program  at  Washington 
State  University.  This  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  keeps  the  work,  incomes 
and  skill  development  in  the  U.S., 
achieves  cost  savings  and  helps  in¬ 
sulate  U.S.  employers  from  the  risks 
that  are  part  of  any  international 
business  dealings  with  developing 
countries. 

Gil  E.  Gordon 

President,  Gil  Gordon  Associ¬ 
ates,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.J., 
gil@gilgordon.com 


Our  post-relational  database. 

It  combines  the  best  technologies 
in  the  database  world. 


For  your  next  generation  of  applications, 
move  to  the  next  generation  of  database  technology: 
Cache,  the  post-relational  database. 

What  makes  Cache  “post-relational”?  It  provides 
developers  three  integrated  data  access  options  which 
can  be  used  simultaneously  on  the  same  data:  an 
advanced  object  database,  high-performance  SQL, 
and  rich  multidimensional  access. 

Because  Cache’s  architecture  is  a  multi¬ 
dimensional  structure,  applications  built  on  it  are 
massively  scalable  and  lightning-fast. 

Plus,  no  mapping  is  required  between  object, 
relational,  and  multidimensional  views  of  data. 

This  means  huge  savings  in  both  development  and 
processing  time.  And,  Cache-based  applications 
don’t  require  frequent  database  administration  or 
hardware  and  middleware  upgrades. 


More  than  just  a  database  system,  Cache 
incorporates  a  powerful  Web  application  develop¬ 
ment  environment  that  dramatically  reduces  the 
time  to  build  and  modify  applications. 

The  reliability  of  Cache  is  proven  every  day  in 
“life-or-death”  applications  at  hundreds  of  the 
largest  hospitals.  Cache  is  so  reliable,  it’s  the  world’s 
leading  database  in  healthcare  -  and  it  powers 
enterprise  applications  in  financial  services, 
government  and  many  other  sectors. 

We  are  InterSystems,  a  specialist  in  database 
technology  for  25  years.  We  provide  24x7  support 
to  four  million  users  in 
88  countries.  Cache  is 
available  for  Windows, 

OpenVMS,  Linux  and 
major  UNIX  platforms. 


InterSystems  f 

£  CACHE 

Make  Applications  Faster 


Download  a  fully-functional  version  of  Cache  or  request  it  on  CD  for  free  at  www.lnterSystems.com/post-relational 


©  2002  InterSystems  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  InterSystems  Cach£  is  a  registered  trademark  of  InterSystems  Corporation. 
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HANDS-ON  REVIEWS 

Microsoft’s  Suite  Dreams 

The  enhancements  to  Outlook  are  enough 
to  make  IT  managers  consider  an  upgrade 
to  Office  2003,  and  there  are  plenty  of  oth¬ 
er  new  and  improved  features  in  the  suite, 
says  reviewer  Russell  Kay.  Page  30 

FUTURE  WATCH  ^mXB**^* 

Smart  Dust 

Tiny  wireless  sensors  that  can 
detect  everything  from  light  to 
vibrations  could  change  manu- 
facturing,  medicine  and  even 
the  military.  Page  32 

SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL 

Insecure  Servers 

Suffer  Image  Problem 

A  good  security  policy  and  solid  technology 
fail  to  protect  servers  when  administrators 
take  shortcuts  around  carefully  designed 
procedures  for  updating  them.  Page  34 
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The  key  to  successful 
self-service  applications  is 
understanding  exactly  what 
users  need  and  building  in 
flexibility  for  change. 

By  Robert  LScheier 


ustomer 


When  web-based  self-service 
is  good,  it’s  really  good.  Cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  soars  and 
call  center  costs  plummet  as 
customers  answer  their  own 
questions,  enter  their  own 
credit  card  numbers  and  change  their  own  pass¬ 
words  without  expensive  live  help. 

But  when  Web-based  self-service  is  bad,  it’s  really 
bad.  Frustrated  customers  click  to  a  competitor’s  site 
or  dial  up  your  call  center  —  meaning  you’ve  paid  for 
both  a  self  service  Web  site  and  for  a  call 
center,  and  the  customer  is  still  unhappy. 

Greeting  self-service  users  with  a  con¬ 
fusing  menu  of  options  or  asking  them 
questions  they  can’t  answer  is  a  sure  way 
to  force  them  to  call  a  help  center.  For  example, 
when  AT&T  Wireless  Services  Inc.  began  rolling  out 
its  new  high-bandwidth  wireless  networks,  its  self- 
service  Web  site  required  customers  to  say  whether 
their  phones  used  the  older  Time  Division  Multiple 
Access  (TDMA)  network  or  the  newer,  third-genera¬ 
tion  network.  Most  people  didn’t  know  which  net¬ 
work  they  used,  only  which  calling  plan  they  had 
signed  up  for,  says  Scott  Cantrell,  e-business  IT  pro¬ 
gram  manager  at  AT&T  Wireless.  So  AT&T  re¬ 
designed  the  site  so  the  customer  just  enters  his  user 
ID  and  password,  “and  the  application  automatically 
sends  you  to  the  right  [Web]  site,”  Cantrell  says. 

According  to  Gartner  Inc.,  more  than  a  third  of  all 
customers  or  users  who  initiate  queries  over  the 
Web  eventually  end  up  calling  to  get  their  questions 
answered.  And  although  health  insurers  have  busily 
rolled  out  self-service  applications  to  help  policy¬ 
holders  with  claims  questions,  the  “great,  great  ma¬ 
jority”  of  transactions  still  go  through  a  call  center, 
says  John  Distefano,  national  leader  of  IT  solutions 
in  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  &  Young’s  payor  practice. 
Whether  a  self-service  application  is  aimed  at  ex¬ 
ternal  customers  or  internal 
users  such  as  employees,  the  keys 
to  success  remain  the  same:  under¬ 
standing  where  self-service  can  save 
the  most  money,  building  flexibility 
into  application  interfaces  and  busi¬ 
ness  rules  so  the  site  can  be  changed  as 
needed,  and  setting  aside  money  and 
time  for  maintaining  the  site. 

Knowing  which  problems  generate  calls 
to  expensive  staffers  is  the  first  step  to  Finding  out 
where  the  greatest  potential  savings  lie  and  which 
costly  integration  work  is  worth  doing,  according  to 

Continued  on  page  28 
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Recognize  any  of  those  issues?  Or,  perhaps,  all  of  them?  We  thought  so. 
Many  of  these  issues  can  be  related  to  your  legacy  desktop  software; 
fortunately,  many  of  them  can  be  addressed  by  features  in  Microsoft® 
Windows®  XP  Professional  and  Office  XP  Professional.  Want  specific 


Managing  collaboration  can  be  challenging. 
That’s  why  there’s  Windows  XP  and  Office  XP. 


Document  needs  approval. 


Chicago 


cycle,  while  automatically  providing  the  correct  tools  for  each  reviewer 
and  allowing  changes  to  be  easily  merged  back  into  the  original  document. 
And  finally,  several  new  features  make  deployment  easier  than  ever.  For 
more  ideas  about  managing  your  desktops,  visit  microsoft.com/desktop 


examples?  Windows  XP  Professional  offers  built-in  audio  and  video-con¬ 
ferencing  capabilities  that  make  the  whole  experience  easy  and  intuitive 
for  your  end  users.  With  the  Send  for  Review  feature,  Office  XP  Professional 
lets  users  easily  assign  roles  to  everyone  involved  in  the  document  review 
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Continued  from  page  25 

Forrester  Research  Inc.  analyst  Bruce  Temkin.  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  in  New  York,  for  example,  held  public 
forums  on  the  topic  in  the  spring  of  2001  before  giving 
students  online  access  to  information  such  as  class 
schedules  and  the  status  of  tuition  payments,  says 
Gary  McGinnis,  director  of  client  services  at  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  computing  and  media  services  department. 

Companies  can  learn  a  lot  about  customer  needs 
by  analyzing  calls  coming  into  their  call  centers,  says 
Temkin,  such  as  how  many  times  customers  call  to 
dispute  a  single  phone  call  on  their  bills  vs.  how 
many  times  they  call  because  they  don’t  understand 
their  bills.  Most  call  center  software  can  gather  and 
present  such  information.  Temkin  recommends  cre¬ 
ating  very  precise  categories  to  “tag”  different  calls 
to  provide  a  detailed  view. 

The  more  complex  the  transaction  is,  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  the  integration.  To  let  customers  challenge 
charges  online,  says  Temkin,  a  wireless  provider  must 
supply  links  to  its  billing  system,  a  phone  number 
look-up  system  to  determine  the  actual  recipient  of  a 
disputed  call,  and  a  rules-based  system  to  evaluate  the 
customer’s  claim.  Since  you  may  lose  any  savings  if 
the  Web  customer  winds  up  calling,  he  says,  “you 
might  as  well  not  bother  going  down  the  integration 
path  if  you’re  not  going  to  integrate  all  the  pieces  re¬ 
quired  to  make  that  a  self-service  environment.” 

Before  moving  to  the  Oracle  suite  of  business  appli¬ 
cations  in  2001,  McData  Corp.  estimated  that  it  would 
take  six  weeks  to  load,  clean  and  test  the  data  from  its 
legacy  applications,  says  Debra  Morton,  director  of 
business  systems  at  the  Broomfield,  Colo.-based  stor¬ 
age  vendor.  “It  ended  up  taking  more  like  three 
months  and  four  times  the  amount  budgeted,  because 
we  had  so  many  sources  of  information,”  she  says. 

Rather  than  buying  or  building  a  separate  self-ser¬ 
vice  application,  McData  relied  on  Oracle  Corp.’s 
business  application  suite.  Using  the  self-service  ca¬ 
pabilities  within  an  existing  product  suite  reduces 
the  need  for  integrating  applications,  which  has  dou¬ 


bled  or  tripled  the  cost  of  some  application  efforts 
Morton  has  seen. 

McData  is  implementing  self-service  capabilities  so 
its  suppliers  can  get  up-to-the-minute  forecasts  of  its 
manufacturing  plans.  The  company  is  also  automating 
customer  support  for  its  software  products. 

Companies  that  build  their  own  interfaces  among 
applications  often  Fmd  that  they’re  not  secure  or  don’t 
scale  well,  say  analysts.  “Many  of  our  new  customers 
over  the  last  year  or  so  are  replacing  homegrown  sys¬ 
tems  that  couldn’t  scale,”  says  Ted  Morgan,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  at  Edocs  Inc.  in  Natick,  Mass. 

When  AT&T  Wireless  built  a  self-service  site  for 
its  TDMA-based  wireless  technology,  it  used  the  Dy¬ 
namo  Web  application  suite  from  Art  Technology 
Group  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  well  as  Edocs’ 
eaDirect  to  give  customers  access  to  billing  informa¬ 
tion,  says  Cantrell.  The  company  had  to  develop  its 
own  interfaces  to  the  eight  to  10  back-end  systems 
that  feed  information  to  the  Web  application. 

In  building  self-service  capabilities  for  its  latest 
high-speed  wireless  services,  AT&T  Wireless  will 
use  Siebel  Systems  Inc.  customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  (CRM)  software,  which  wasn’t  in  produc¬ 
tion  when  the  company  built  earlier  self-service  sites. 

Embedding  Business  Rules 

Developers  must  also  find  a  way  to  embed  business 
rules  into  their  Web  self-service  environments.  Of¬ 
ten,  as  many  as  half  of  those  rules  have  never  been 
written  down,  says  Edocs  product  manager  David 
Chang.  To  find  those  missing  rules,  Edocs  gathers 
experts  from  throughout  a  company  to  walk  through 
processes  such  as  changing  an  order. 

Hard-coding  business  rules  by  writing  them  into 
the  Web  application  may  be  easiest  in  the  short  run, 
but  it  makes  the  rules  harder  to  change,  says  Andrew 
Kass,  vice  president  of  application  development  at 
Oracle.  Instead,  analysts  and  self-service  vendors 
recommend  encapsulating  business  logic  in  reusable 
application  components  so  rules  can  be  changed 


Justifying  the  Cost 

WHEN  DONE  RIGHT,  self-service  Web  applications 
can  reduce  call  center  staffing;  save  on  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing,  mailing  and  handling  bills;  earn  a  company  volume 
discounts;  and  improve  customer  satisfaction. 

Without  disclosing  specifics,  AW  Wireless 
spokesman  Ritch  Blasti  says  that  the  company  is  sav¬ 
ing  “several  million  dollars  per  year”  in  reduced  calls 
to  its  call  centers  and  that  it  has  reduced  the  number 
of  customers  who  switch  to  different  carriers. 

Network  storage  vendor  McData  has  seen  a  170% 
return  on  its  $5.6  million  investment  in  Oracle’s  busi¬ 
ness  applications,  which  include  employee  self- 
service,  says  Debra  Morton,  director  of  business 
systems.  She  estimates  that  McData  is  saving  $1  mil¬ 
lion  to  $5  million  per  year  because  improved  purchas¬ 
ing  tracking  qualifies  McData  for  greater  volume  dis¬ 
counts  and  eliminates  duplicate  purchasing. 

But  remember  to  factor  in  the  cost  of  publicizing 
your  site  when  calculating  R0I,  say  veterans.  “The 
reason  folks  like  American  Express  and  AT&T  Wire¬ 
less  have  millions  of  people  at  their  site  is  because 
they  actively  promote  it,”  says  Ted  Morgan,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  at  Edocs. 

-  Robert  L,  Scheier 

without  every  application  that  uses  them  having  to 
be  rewritten. 

To  ensure  that  customer  data  is  current  across 
multiple  channels  (such  as  the  self-service  applica¬ 
tion  and  the  call  center),  many  customers  are  turning 
to  operational  data  stores,  says  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  & 
Young’s  Distefano.  The  information  in  them  might  be 
15  minutes  to  an  hour  old,  he  says,  which  is  recent 
enough  to  ensure  consistency.  Another  approach  tak¬ 
en  by  vendors  like  Edocs  is  using  data  cataloging  to 
help  the  self-service  application  find  data  that’s  still 
in  transactional  systems. 

Continually  updating  the  knowledge  base  of  cor¬ 
rect  answers  to  customer  questions  can  be  one  of  the 
largest  hidden  expenses  of  self-service  applications. 
Temkin  recommends  monitoring  call  center  person¬ 
nel  and  providing  incentives  to  encourage  them  to 
make  their  updates  clear  and  understandable. 

There  is  no  single  tool  that  can  provide  end-to-end 
Web  self-service  for  every  company  that  needs  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  analysts.  Syracuse  University,  for  example, 
turned  to  Business  Layers  Inc.,  a  provider  of  provi¬ 
sioning  software  in  Rochelle  Park,  N.J.,  to  provide  a 
directory  and  a  single  source  of  authentication  that 
would  let  students  sign  on  once  to  gain  access  to  any 
online  resources.  But  the  Web  portal  itself,  and  the 
links  to  the  school’s  PeopleSoft  applications,  were  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  consortium  of  vendors  and  customers. 

Whichever  tools  you  use,  “take  a  more  holistic  view 
of  the  world”  when  designing  your  self-service  site, 
says  Cantrell.  “It’s  easy  to  say  we’re  focusing  on  hav¬ 
ing  the  customer  change  a  [specific]  feature”  over  the 
Web,  he  says,  but  it’s  more  important  to  build  in  flexi¬ 
bility  so  customers  can  help  themselves  to  any  other 
service  AT&T  offers  in  the  future.  ► 


Scheier  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Boylston,  Mass.  He  can 
be  reached  at  rscheier@charter.net. 


Some  Self-service  Offerings 


VENDOR  - 

PRODUCT 

DESCRIPTION 

Business 

Layers  Inc. 

eProvision 

A  single  source  for  identifying  users  and  providing  them  with  digital 
and  physical  resources  such  as  e-mail  accounts  and  PCs.  A  stand¬ 
alone  self-service  password  reset  application  is  also  available. 

PeopleSoft  Inc. 


eaCare  self-service  platform 


Uses  cataloging  and  middleware  technologies  to  gather  data  from 
legacy  systems  and  update  the  knowledge  base. 


Kanisa4.0 


Provides  self-service  applications  for  Web  and  internal  users. 


■  •  "A  -i-i 


Primus 

Knowledge 


Self-service  modules  within  Oracle® 
business  applications _ 

Various  modules  within  its 
CRM  suite 

Seif-Service  Console  and  eSupport 
for  Web  self-service;  Quick  Resolve 
for  customer  service  agents _ 

eService  Suite 


Include  self-service  capabilities  for  human  services,  expense 
reporting  and  procurement. _ _ 

PeopleSoft  Multichannel  Interactions  delivers  e-mail  response 
management  and  chat;  PeopleSoft  Order  Capture  Self-Service  lets 
customers  place  and  check  the  status  of  orders  over  the  Web. 


Siebel  eService 


Based  on  the  Answer  Engine  search  tool  and  eServer 
knowledgebase. 

Includes  eService  Site  for  Web-based  customer  self-service;  eSer¬ 
vice  Professional  for  customer  service,  sales  and  field  service;  and 
eService  Architect  for  building  and  maintaining  knowledge  bases. 

A  Web  service  portal. 


The 


NO  HARDWARE 

AGENDA 

storage  software  company. 


Sg0 


VERITAS  Software  lowers  your  storage  costs  regardless  of 
the  hardware.  EMC.  Hitachi.  HP.  IBM.  Sun.  What’s  your  agenda? 


VE  RITAS" 


. .  .. 

(Copyright  ©  2008  VERITAS  Software  (Corporation.  All  right*  reserved.  VERITAS,  the  VERITAS  Logo  and  all  other  VERITAS  product  names  and  slogans  are  trademarks  or  register  wi  trademark e  cd 
VERITAS  Software  (Corporation.  VERITAS  and  the  VERITAS  Logo  Reg.  L.S.  Pal.  Ac  Tin.  Off.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


veritas.com 
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Office 2003  has  enough  new 
features  and  improvements  to 
tempt  users,  despite  the  cost  of 
an  upgrade.  By  Russell  Kay 


THE GOOD 

■  More  XML-aware 

*  Research  pane  inside 
applications 

*  Terrific  new  Outlook 
e-mail  client 
Shared  calendars  and 
address  books  with 
Exchange 

Improved  spam  filtering 
OneNote,  a  new  addition 
to  the  suite,  is  a  handy 
and  productive  tool 

a  Word’s  reading  mode  is  a 
useful  addition 


-THE  BAP 

Cost 

s  Inevitably,  some 
retraining  is  necessary 
•  No  must-haves  for 
core  applications 
besides  Outlook 


pfefJRYISOUT 

Information  rights 
management  hooks 
for  enforcing  access 
to,  content 

1  Blocking  of  external 
content  such  as 
pictures  from  e-mail 


IT’S  2003,  AND  MICROSOFT 

Corp.  is  getting  ready  to  roll 
out  its  approximately  biennial 
upgrade  to  Office,  causing  IT 
managers  to  ask  themselves, 
one  more  time,  whether  they 
should  (or  indeed  whether 
they  can  afford  to)  upgrade.  Such  an 
upgrade  is  never  simple  or  cheap  for 
enterprise  IT.  In  the  past,  there  have 

been  serious  downsides,  such  _ 

as  when  Microsoft  changed 
the  basic  file  formats  and  cre¬ 
ated  incompatibility  head¬ 
aches  for  users  who  hadn’t 
been  switched  over.  And  in¬ 
evitably  there  are  issues  with 
training  and  support. 

This  time  around,  with  Office  2003 
(apparently,  that  “XP”  nomenclature 
caused  more  problems  than  it  solved), 
Microsoft  is  concentrating  on  expand¬ 
ing  the  envelope  with  new  tools  aimed 
at  better  collaboration  among  people. 

I’ve  been  working  with  beta  copies  of 
the  new  software,  and  IT  departments 
should  seriously  consider  this  upgrade. 
Even  if  you  decide  not  to  upgrade  the 
suite,  remember  that  the  component 
applications  of  Office  are  available  as 
stand-alone  products.  There  may  be 
good  reason  to  upgrade  individual  ap¬ 
plications  —  Outlook  in  particular  — 
and  perhaps  add  new  ones. 

Ongoing  Evolution 

Created  by  Microsoft  in  1989,  the  office 
suite  concept  has  proved  to  be  a  clever 
marketing  device.  By  packaging  a  few 
basic  applications  in  a  single  box,  Mi¬ 


crosoft  sold  a  lot  of  software  because  it 
offered  a  convenient  way  for  users  and 
businesses  to  get  most  of  what  they 
needed  for  word  processing,  spread¬ 
sheets,  presentation  graphics  and  sim¬ 
ple  databases. 

Over  many  generations  of  develop¬ 
ment,  these  applications  improved  in¬ 
dividually,  worked  better  together  and 
got  bigger  —  lots  bigger.  Microsoft  has 
steadily  added  applications  —  Visio, 
Publisher,  MapPoint,  Project  and 
FrontPage  —  to  the  original  “core”  set, 
with  the  developing  goal  of  making  Of¬ 
fice  a  platform  for  workgroup  collabo¬ 
ration  and  communication.  (There’s  a 
timeline  detailing  the  evolution  of  the 
Office  suite  at  QuickLink  a2990  on 
Computerworld.com .) 

_____  With  Office  2003,  Micro¬ 
soft  has  taken  the  biggest 
leap  yet.  It  has  made  XML  a 
standard  file  format  for  most 
applications  and  has 
launched  two  applications 
—  InfoPath  (formerly  known 
as  XDocs  and  NetDocs)  and  OneNote 
(nee  Scribbler)  —  that  offer  new  capa¬ 
bilities  in  the  areas  of  forms,  intelligent 
documents,  note-taking  and  research. 

Enterprise  IT  will  want  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  new  information  rights  man¬ 
agement  (IRM)  controls  debuting  with 
Office  2003.  This  file-level  security  ca¬ 
pability,  which  can  be  used  only  with 
Windows  Server  2003,  makes  it  easier 
for  document  owners  to  restrict  access 
and  change  rights  to  specific  content 
inside  Office  documents  and  e-mails. 

For  example,  users  can  put  expira¬ 
tion  dates  on  messages  and  documents, 
and  after  those  dates  have  passed,  oth¬ 
ers  wouldn’t  be  able  to  read  the  docu¬ 
ments  without  special  permissions. 
Users  can  also  make  documents  read¬ 
only,  nonforwardable  and  nonprint- 
able.  After  expiration,  the  documents 
still  reside  on  the  server  or  remote 
user’s  PC,  but  in  encrypted  form.  A  free 


HANDS-ON 
REVIEWS  ii 


IRM  viewer  will  be  available  to  users  of 
older  Office  versions  who  need  to  work 
with  IRM-protected  documents. 

What  about  Office’s  core  applica¬ 
tions:  Word,  Excel,  PowerPoint,  Access 
and  Outlook?  All  but  the  last  include 
minor  changes  and  improvements,  but 
basically  they’re  mature  applications 
that  haven’t  showed  much  need  for 
new  capabilities.  One  noteworthy  ad¬ 
dition  to  Word  is  a  nice  viewing  mode 
specifically  for  reading  documents  on¬ 
screen.  And  a  useful  new  feature  that 
all  Office  applications  share  is  a  re¬ 
search  task  pane  for  performing  infor¬ 
mation  and  Internet  searches.  This 
task  pane  can  be  shared  with  a  work¬ 
group.  Beyond  that,  there’s  little  new 
in  the  four  primary  applications  to 
cause  IT  managers  much  concern  —  or 
spark  much  interest,  for  that  matter. 

Outlook  is  the  big  exception.  It  has 
been  significantly  overhauled  and  is 
now  the  productive  and  useful  e-mail 
client  and  personal  information  man¬ 
ager  it  always  should  have  been. 

A  Brighter  Outlook 

The  new  version  of  Outlook  is  a  drasti¬ 
cally  improved  e-mail  client.  Microsoft 
has  tweaked  the  user  interface  to  put 
more  information  on-screen,  make 
mail  easier  to  read  and  let  you  orga¬ 
nize  your  mail  much  more  simply  and 
quickly  than  before.  If  yours  is  an  Ex¬ 
change  shop,  your  users  will  benefit 
greatly  from  using  the  new  Outlook 
client;  so  even  if  you  plan  to  stick  with 
an  older  version  of  Office,  you  should 
consider  buying  Outlook  2003  sepa¬ 
rately.  A  Microsoft  project  manager 
says  the  interface  for  Outlook  Web 
Access  will  be  similarly  changed  to 
add  the  new  capabilities. 

On  this  new  user  interface  (see  left 
screenshot  in  diagram),  the  simplest 
change  was  putting  the  preview/read¬ 
ing  pane  on  the  right  instead  of  at  the 
bottom.  This  eliminates  white  space  in 
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ADDRESS  BOOK 
FEATURES 

«  Pictures  can  be 
stored  with  contact 
cards. 


;  X  -»Wr  ...jjlteply. » »Pcngyd  &Fp>  jj 


FW:  Chicken  Crossing  Road  Accc 

^  Ed  Dejesus  [Ed  Dejesus@baltimoi 

T«  Stephen  Ce3ms  (deje»s#bu  ettu):  cffmanS^ 
Caix  .net);  Harriet  Kay  O^avScharter.net);  3a 


Subject:  Chicken  Crossing  Road  According 


Why  (fid  die  chicken  cross  the  roatT 


izi  tact  Week 


CALENDAR 

FEATURES 


2/3/2003 


RALPH  NADER 

The  chicken's  habitat  on  the  original  side  < 
unchecked  industrialist  greed.  The  chicka 
habitat  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  road  becnc 
of  a  gns-guzzfiag  SUV 


■  Calendar  and 
contact  screens 
can  be  tailored  to 
users’ specific 
needs. 


HareetKey  1/28/2003 

FVr:  We*!  Soets  C fatfi 

EdDeje**  1/21/2003 

Mft  Misme/Mfttat  y  Huswir 

Ed  Dejesus  1/13/2003 

FW;  FW:  (5)  Hw  Pjtato  Gft.. 


Search  folders  make  reai 
rganizing  mail  faster  and 


1/13/2003 


•  ••  i ContacH 


Contact* 


Js”  Jokes  Microsoft  Office  Outlook  7003  Beta 
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the  navigation  bar,  which  is  now  the 
middle  pane,  and  the  narrower  width 
speeds  reading.  The  navigation  bar  it¬ 
self  now  can  be  quickly  organized  via 
drop-down  list,  with  messages  sorted 
by  date,  sender,  recipient,  subject,  con¬ 
versation  thread  and  more.  Also,  you 
can  put  a  flag  in  one  of  seven  colors  on 
any  message  for  later  follow-up. 

The  neatest  feature  in  the  new  Out¬ 
look  may  be  the  “search  folders,”  which 
quickly  bring  you  to,  for  example,  all 
unread  mail  regardless  of  what  folder 
it’s  in,  all  items  flagged  for  follow-up  or 
very  large  files.  It’s  easy  to  make  new 
search  folders  to  meet  other  needs. 

Other  mail  improvements  include  a 
much  more  effective  spam-filtering 
process  and  what  Microsoft  calls  “in¬ 
telligent  connectivity.”  If  you’re  on  a 
high-speed  network  connection,  your 
mail  is  downloaded  normally.  But  if 
you’re  on  a  slower  line,  Outlook  down¬ 
loads  only  the  headers  and  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  message  for  review. 

One  appealing  touch  is  the  way  Out¬ 
look  announces  new  messages.  If 
you’re  in  another  application  or  win¬ 
dow  when  e-mail  arrives,  Outlook 
flashes  a  quick  summary  (the  From 
and  Subject  lines,  plus  the  opening 
words)  in  a  box  in  the  lower  right  cor¬ 
ner  of  your  screen.  After  three  to  five 
seconds,  the  summary  gradually  fades 
away.  This  lets  you  know  immediately 
if  the  mail  needs  your  attention  now  or 
can  wait  until  later,  without  making 
you  leave  the  application  you’re  in. 

In  addition,  the  display  is  now  com¬ 
pletely  tailored  to  each  of  Outlook’s 
various  sections  —  mail,  calendar,  con¬ 
tacts  and  tasks  —  presenting  often- 
used  choices  at  the  left  instead  of 
buried  under  a  menu  tree.  Contacts 


can  be  switched  more  quickly  from  the 
normal  card  view  to  a  simple  phone 
listing  or  sorted  by  company  or  catego¬ 
ry  and  more.  And  you  can  now  store 
pictures  for  individual  contacts  inside 
Outlook  (see  top  right  screenshot). 

For  individual  users,  Calendar  is 
only  slightly  better.  But  for  shops  that 
use  Exchange  enterprisewide,  Out¬ 
look’s  calendar  has  a  useful  new  fea¬ 
ture  that  shows  multiple  people’s  cal¬ 
endars  side  by  side  for  easier  schedul¬ 
ing  (see  bottom  right  screenshot). 

Overall,  It’s  Worth  a  Look 

With  Office  2003,  Microsoft  has  shift¬ 
ed  its  focus  away  from  application-spe¬ 
cific  issues  and  toward  collaboration 


and  connectivity.  The  core  applica¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  pretty  good  and 
essentially  complete  for  nearly  three 
years,  were  tweaked,  but  there’s  hardly 
anything  there  to  upset  or  interest  en¬ 
terprise  IT.  Outlook  got  the  overhaul  it 
has  needed  for  years;  every  company 
running  Exchange  Server  should  look 
at  it  carefully. 

Of  the  new  applications,  OneNote  is 
a  valuable  addition  that  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  useful  for  most  knowledge  work¬ 
ers  and  researchers.  InfoPath  is  a  more 
specialized  forms-based  application 
that  will  require  significant  IT  partici¬ 
pation  to  implement,  but  it  may  ex¬ 
pand  data-gathering  capabilities  for 
many  enterprises. 


Every  part  of  Office  2003  is  more 
XML-aware  and  better  suited  to  con¬ 
tent  mining  and  data  interchange.  But 
whether  that  makes  the  entire  suite  an 
attractive  package  depends  on  your 
company’s  needs.  However,  OneNote 
and  Outlook  are  clear  winners  that 
everyone  should  look  at.  ► 


Kay  is  a  Computerworld  contributing 
writer  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Contact  him 
at  russkay@charter.net 


OFFICE  EXPANSIONS 

To  learn  about  InfoPath,  an  XML-based  information¬ 
gathering  tool  that’s  new  in  Office  2003,  visit: 

QuickLink  37079 
www.computerworld.com 


OneNote:  A  Harmonious  Tool 


THE  MOST  INTERESTING  NEW  MEMBER  of  the  Office  family  is 
OneNote,  an  application  designed  for  taking  notes  and  doing  re¬ 
search,  as  well  as  organizing,  accessing,  reusing  and  sharing  free¬ 
form  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  in  diverse  formats. 
Unlike,  say,  Word,  where  the  expected  goal  is  a  finished  document, 
OneNote  is  intended  as  a  preliminary  tool  for  taking  rough  notes  and 
assembling  content  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  in  a  variety  of  for¬ 
mats,  including  sound,  graphics  and  Web-based  information. 

OneNote  presents  you  with  a  blank 
page.  You  can  click  anywhere  on  the 
page  and  start  typing;  if  you’re  using  a 
Tablet  PC,  you  can  write  anywhere  on 
the  screen  using  “digital  ink."  You  can 
create  new  folders,  accessed  via  tabs  at 
the  top  of  the  screen,  and  new  pages 
within  folders,  accessed  with  tabs  on 
the  right  of  the  screen. 

When  you  enter  copy  onto  a  OneNote 
page,  it  recognizes  bullets  and  num¬ 
bered  lists.  It  understands  outlines  and 
offers  several  outline  modes.  You  can 


highlight  all  or  part  of  a  Web  page,  a  PowerPoint  slide  or  an  Excel 
spreadsheet  and  just  drag  it  into  OneNote,  including  any  graphics. 
Finally,  OneNote  automatically  saves  everything  all  the  time. 

If  your  computer  has  a  microphone,  you  can  record  sound  at  the 
same  time  you’re  taking  notes  -  you  can  take  a  OneNote-equipped 
laptop  to  a  meeting  and  take  notes  while  recording  the  whole  meet¬ 
ing.  Afterward,  you  can  review  your  notes  and  e-mail  follow-ups. 
During  this  review,  you  can  click  on  any  part  of  your  notes  and  have 

the  audio  replay  what  was  recorded  at 
the  time  you  made  that  note. 

The  synchronized  recording  is  opti¬ 
mized  for  speech,  using  very  high 
compression  that  needs  about  8MB  of 
storage  for  an  hour  of  recording. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  Microsoft 
had  not  yet  decided  whether  OneNote 
would  be  an  integral  part  of  any  of  the 
standard  Office  packages  or  whether 
the  application  would  have  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately. 

-  Russell  Kay 
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Multifunctional  Mote 


The  goal  of  the  smart-dust  project  at  UC  Berkeley  is  to  build  self-con¬ 
tained,  millimeter-scale  devices  that  include  sensors,  computational 
ability,  bidirectional  wireless  communications  technology  and  a  power 
supply,  while  being  inexpensive  enough  to  be  deployed  by  the  hundreds. 


- 1-2mm - )► 


icture  being  able  to  scatter 
hundreds  of  tiny  sensors 
around  a  building  to  monitor 
temperature  or  humidity.  Or 
deploying,  like  pixie  dust,  a 
network  of  minuscule,  remote  sensor 
chips  to  track  enemy  movements  in  a 
military  operation. 

“Smart  dust”  devices  are  tiny  wire¬ 
less  microelectromechanical  sensors 
(MEMS)  that  can  detect  everything 
from  light  to  vibrations.  Thanks  to  re¬ 
cent  breakthroughs  in  silicon  and  fab¬ 
rication  techniques,  these  “motes” 
could  eventually  be  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  sand,  though  each  would  contain 
sensors,  computing  circuits,  bidirec¬ 
tional  wireless  communications  tech¬ 
nology  and  a  power  supply.  Motes 
would  gather  scads  of  data,  run  com¬ 
putations  and  communicate  that  infor¬ 
mation  using  two-way  band  radio  be¬ 
tween  motes  at  distances  approaching 
1,000  feet. 

Potential  commercial  applications 
are  varied,  ranging  from  catching  man¬ 
ufacturing  defects  by  sensing  out-of¬ 
range  vibrations  in  industrial  equip¬ 
ment  to  tracking  patient  movements  in 
a  hospital  room. 

Design  Impasse 

Still,  for  all  the  promise,  there  are  a 
number  of  technical  obstacles  to 
widespread  commercial  adoption.  For 
instance,  researchers  are  wrestling 
with  design  challenges  in  fusing 
MEMS  and  electronics  onto  a 
single  chip,  says  Gary  Fedder, 
associate  professor  of  electrical 
and  computer  engineering  and 
robotics  at  Carnegie  Mellon 
University  in  Pittsburgh. 

Fedder,  a  co-founder  of  Carnegie 
Mellon’s  MEMS  Laboratory,  has  been 
trying  to  tackle  these  development  is¬ 
sues  through  new  fabrication  and  de¬ 
sign  techniques,  but  he  acknowledges 
that  the  lab  has  quite  a  bit  of  work 
ahead  of  it. 

“The  paradigm  has  been  to  have  a 


single  engineer  be  the  champion  of 
these  systems  and  fuse  it  all  together 
to  make  a  [single]  chip.  That  requires  a 
superhuman  effort,”  says  Fedder.  The 
lab  has  been  developing  design  tool 
technology  to  aid  the  engineers  who 
may  ultimately  design  these  kinds  of 
systems,  he  says. 

What  makes  all  this  effort  worth¬ 
while  is  a  growing  feeling 
among  researchers  that  these 
technologies  may  eventually 
have  a  huge  impact  on  society. 
That  also  helps  explain  why 
the  Defense  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Projects  Agency  began  funding 
aspects  of  this  work  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  in  1998. 

The  goal  for  researchers  is  to  get 
these  chips  down  to  1mm  on  a  side. 
Current  motes  are  about  5mm,  says 
Kristofer  Pister,  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  at  UC  Berkeley,  who’s  been 


working  with  smart  dust  since  1997. 

Pister  is  on  sabbatical  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  until  early  2004  at  Dust  Inc.,  a 
Berkeley-based  developer  of  peer-to- 
peer  wireless  sensor  networks.  Dust’s 
charter  is  to  give  developers  hardware 
and  software  interfaces  “that  are  sta¬ 
ble,  reliable  and  low  cost,”  he  says. 

The  cost  of  motes  has  been  dropping 
steadily.  Prices  range  from  $50  to  $100 
each  today,  and  Pister  anticipates  that 
they  will  fall  to  $1  within  five  years. 

He  sees  a  plethora  of  potential  com¬ 
mercial  applications  for  smart  dust,  in¬ 
cluding  serving  as  traffic  sensors  in 
congested  urban  areas  and  monitoring 
the  power  consumption  of  household 
appliances  to  determine  whether 
they’re  operating  at  peak  efficiency. 

Pister  and  others  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  size  of  these  microma¬ 
chines  presents  thorny  power  supply 
challenges.  Ideally,  researchers  and 


commercial  contractors  want  to  be  able 
to  deploy  wireless  motes  that  aren’t 
tethered  to  power  sources,  and  many  of 
the  systems  being  tested  or  in  use  to¬ 
day  rely  on  miniature  battery  powder. 

“You’ve  got  this  limited  pile  of  ener¬ 
gy  in  your  battery,  and  you  need  to 
distribute  that  out  and  make  it  last,” 
says  Mike  Horton,  CEO  of  Crossbow 
Technology  Inc.,  a  San  Jose-based 
maker  of  MEMS  technologies  whose 
customers  include  a  cosmetics  compa¬ 
ny  that  uses  wireless  sensors  to  gauge 
humidity  levels  in  its  warehouses  for 
moisture-sensitive  products.  “You  can 
plug  it  into  the  wall,  but  that  kind  of 
defeats  the  purpose  of  these  auton¬ 
omous  sensors.” 

Breakthroughs  Expected 

Researchers  are  attacking  the  problem 
in  part  by  focusing  on  so-called  low- 
power  ad  hoc  routing  protocols,  which 
figure  out  how  to  get  a  message  from 
one  mote  to  another  using  the  least 
amount  of  energy.  Research  on  this 
kind  of  power  has  been  emerging  over 
the  past  two  years  at  UC  Berkeley, 

MIT  and  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles. 

“We  haven’t  found  a  one-size-fits-all 
approach  yet,”  Horton  says.  Still,  he  be¬ 
lieves  two  near-term  technical  break¬ 
throughs  for  these  wireless  sensors  in 
the  areas  of  power  and  size  are  poised 
to  occur.  The  first  involves  paring  the 
several  semiconductors  needed  today 
to  operate  these  motes  down  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  semiconductor,  a  development 
Horton  foresees  occurring  about  two 
years  from  now. 

On  the  power  side,  Horton  points 
to  research  by  UC  Berkeley’s  Shad 
Roundy  on  fuel  cells  that  can  “scav¬ 
enge”  energy  to  make  smart-dust  de¬ 
vices  run  longer.  This  includes  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  ambient  vibration  energy 
generated  by  an  industrial  machine  or 
gathering  energy  from  low  levels  of 
light.  These  scavenger  energy  tech¬ 
nologies  might  be  five  years  off,  Hor¬ 
ton  says. 

While  researchers  and  commercial 
developers  are  agog  over  the  potential 
applications  for  smart  dust,  they’re 
also  careful  to  point  out  the  design  and 
power  issues  that  still  need  to  be  re¬ 
solved.  Says  Fedder,  “There  are  a  lot  of 
people  champing  at  the  bit  to  commer¬ 
cialize  this  technology,  but  the  technol¬ 
ogy  still  has  to  mature,  and  widespread 
use  is  still  several  years  off.”  > 

GET  THE  DIRT  ON  WST 

For  more  about  smart  dust,  go  online: 

Quicklink  36944 
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Smart  Dust 

Mighty  motes  for  medicine,  manufacturing,  the  military  and  more. 

By  Thomas  Hoffman 


FUTURE 

WATCH2 


ronic  how  it  takes  the  cutting  edge 
technology  of  2003  to  access  the 
cutting  edge  technology  of  1973. 


my  EXTRA!™  Smart  Connectors  let  you  leverage  your  existing  legacy  data  and  logic. 


"Cutting  edge”  doesn’t  cut  it.  You  need  products 
that  do  what  they  say  they  will  do. This  is  what 
we  say:  Our  myEXTRA!  Smart  Connectors  give  you 
XML-based  Web  services  —  they  let  you  get  at  legacy 
information  without  changing  host  applications. 
You  can  put  all  of  the  business  data  and  applica¬ 
tions  locked  up  in  mainframes  to  new  use  in  hours 
or  days,  not  weeks  or  months.  We’ve  spent  the  last 
18  years  making  legacy  data  more  useful.  Smart 
Connectors  are  the  logical  next  step,  making  data 
easier  to  get  at. 

Find  out  more.  Download  our  free  White  Paper 
"Leveraging  Legacy  Applications  to  Serve  New 
Business  Initiatives”  at  www.attachmate.com/SC7. 
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Insecure  Servers 
Suffer  Image  Problem 


A  routine  security  assessment  shows  that 
secure  baseline  images  must  be  up  to  date 
or  server  administrators  will  ignore  them. 
By  Mathias  Thurman 


This  week,  I  conducted  a 
quick,  routine  vulnera¬ 
bility  assessment  of  a 
sample  of  our  produc¬ 
tion  environment.  I  wasn’t 
pleased  with  the  results. 

Ongoing  vulnerability  as¬ 
sessments  are  critical  in  deter¬ 
mining  my  company’s  security 
posture  at  any  given  time. 

My  methodology  is  fairly 
straightforward.  I  use 
a  combination  of 
three  scanning  tools: 

Internet  Scanner 
from  Internet  Securi¬ 
ty  Systems  Inc.  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Retina  Network 
Scanner  from  eEye 
Digital  Security  in  Aliso  Viejo, 
Calif.,  and  Nessus,  a  free  net¬ 
work  scanner  available  at 
www.nessus.org.  With  these 
powerful  tools,  I  can  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  our  IT 
infrastructure’s  vulnerabili¬ 
ties.  I’m  not  suggesting  that 
this  method  discovers  100%  of 
all  possible  problems,  but  it 
gets  close.  And  our  other  ac¬ 
tivities,  such  as  application- 
level  assessments,  architec¬ 
ture  reviews  and  code  re¬ 
views,  get  us  even  closer. 

All  three  tools  are  simple  to 
use  and  can  scan  from  a  pre¬ 
configured  list  of  IP  addresses. 
For  my  assessment,  I  selected 
a  sample  from  each  functional 
area.  For  example,  I  picked 
Web  servers,  database  servers, 
application  servers,  e-mail 
servers,  Domain  Name  System 
servers,  Lightweight  Directory 
Access  Protocol  servers,  do¬ 
main  controllers  and  a  few 
firewalls,  routers  and  network 
switches.  I  used  the  Windows 
Notepad  applet  to  create  a 
host  file  and  entered  about  40 
IP  addresses  into  the  list. 


We  have  more  than  300 
servers  in  our  production  en¬ 
vironment,  but  I  scanned  only 
40  of  them.  I  don’t  have  time 
to  assess  and  review  every 
server,  and  I  shouldn’t  have  to 
do  so,  since  all  servers  for  a 
given  function  are  identically 
configured.  Or  so  I  thought. 

To  achieve  consistency, 
server  administrators  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  use  a  stan¬ 
dard  jump-start  im¬ 
age  and  then  run 
postinstall  scripts 
that  install  addition¬ 
al  software  and 
make  security  modi¬ 
fications,  depending 
on  the  server’s  function.  Our 
administrators  are  supposed 
to  maintain  and  use  these  im¬ 
ages  whenever  they  build  a 
new  system,  so  an  assessment 
of  one  type  of  resource  should 
yield  the  same  result  for  every 
server. 

My  assessment  included 
five  Oracle  database  servers, 
three  of  which  had  serious  se¬ 
curity  holes.  For  example,  one 
server  was  running  a  vulnera¬ 
ble  version  of  the  Secure  Shell 
(SSH)  program.  Our  current 
baseline  includes  the  most 
current  version  of  SSH,  so  un¬ 
less  someone  had  downgraded 
the  current  version,  that  Ora- 


The  problem 
went  beyond  just 
one  program. . . .  The 
jump-start  process 
was  clearly  broken. 


cle  server  hadn’t  been  built  us¬ 
ing  the  standard  baseline  im¬ 
age.  To  my  surprise,  many  oth¬ 
er  servers  weren’t  built  with 
the  jump-start  image  either. 
Instead,  administrators  had 
built  them  using  a  full  install 
of  the  Solaris  2.8  operating 
system.  That  includes  more 
than  600  programs,  of  which 
we  use  only  a  small  number. 

Alarmed,  I  called  a  meeting 
of  the  Unix  administration 
and  security  groups.  It  turned 
out  that  the  Unix  group  had 
created  a  new  jump-start  im¬ 
age  based  on  the  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  operating  system 
because  it  was  having  prob¬ 
lems  with  an  application  that 
needed  some  shared  libraries 
that  weren’t  part  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  secure  image. 

Furthermore,  the  develop¬ 
ers  of  the  application  in  ques¬ 
tion  weren’t  sure  which  li¬ 
braries  were  needed  for  prop¬ 
er  operation,  so  the  Unix  team 
had  decided  it  would  be  easier 
to  create  a  new  image  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  full  Solaris  install. 

But  the  problem  went  be¬ 
yond  just  one  program:  The 
Unix  group’s  manager  cited 
examples  of  other  applications 
that  didn’t  work  because  the 
needed  libraries  weren’t  avail¬ 
able.  The  jump-start  process 
was  clearly  broken. 

The  Fix 

After  some  debate,  we  agreed 
on  a  procedure.  First,  we  re¬ 
viewed  our  baseline  image.  To 
come  up  with  a  new  one,  we 
printed  out  a  list  of  all  the  ap¬ 
plication  packages  deployed 
during  a  full  Solaris  2.8  instal¬ 
lation.  We  then  crossed  out 
all  the  programs  we  knew 
weren’t  needed,  such  as  sup¬ 
port  for  unused  hardware 
types  and  software  used  to 
play  music  or  render  graphics. 
Our  seasoned  Solaris  adminis¬ 
trators  easily  went  through 
this  list  in  less  than  an  hour. 


We  then  installed  our  Web 
and  database  server  software 
to  determine  which  packages 
and  libraries  they  needed. 
Most  of  the  servers  in  our  pro¬ 
duction  environment  fall  into 
three  areas:  Web,  application 
and  database.  The  Web  and 
database  environments  are 
fairly  static.  We  know  what 
they  need  to  function  proper¬ 
ly,  but  with  the  application 
servers,  we  never  know  what 
will  be  needed  for  them  to 
function  properly.  This  is  what 
was  causing  our  problems. 

Fortunately,  Solaris  includes 
utilities  that  can  trace  each  ap¬ 
plication’s  system  calls  and 
determine  which  software  and 
libraries  it  needs.  Usually,  we 
start  with  the  baseline  image 
and  run  these  utilities  in  a  lab 
environment,  but  the  Unix 
group  hadn’t  done  this  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  time  and 
resources.  My  security  team 
asked  a  Unix  administrator  to 
write  a  script  we  could  use  to 
run  these  utilities  for  each  ap¬ 
plication  and  to  create  a  re¬ 
port  of  all  the  needed  Solaris 
packages  and  libraries. 

Now  we  have  a  static  Web 
and  database  tier  and  an  appli¬ 
cation  tier  that  starts  with  a 
better  baseline  jump-start 
build.  We  can  then  add  or  re¬ 
move  any  components  based 
on  each  application’s  needs. 

We  hope  we  can  live  with 
this  methodology  until  the  se¬ 
curity  group  can  find  the  time 
to  do  some  research  on  com¬ 
mercially  available  tools  that 
might  assist  us  in  this  area.  ► 

WHAT  DO  YOUTH? 

This  week’s  journal  is  written  by  a  real 
security  manager,  "Mathias  Thurman,” 
whose  name  and  employer  have  been 
disguised  tor  obvious  reasons.  Contact  him 
at  mathiasJhurman@yahoo.com,  or  join  the 
discussion  in  our  forum: 

QuickLink  a1590 

To  find  a  complete  archive  of  our  Security 
Manager’s  Journals,  go  online  to 
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Security  Bookshelf 

Hacker's  Challenge  2:  Test 
Your  Network  Security  & 
Forensic  Skills,  by 
Mike  Schiffman,  Bill 
Pennington,  David 
Pollino  and  Adam  J. 

O’Donnell;  McGraw- 
Hill  Osborne  Media, 

2002 

I  was  impressed  by  the 
content  and  challenges 
presented  in  Hacker’s  Chal¬ 
lenge  2.  The  authors  create 
hacking  scenarios  that  are 
typical  of  those  that  an  engi¬ 
neer,  analyst  or  systems  ad¬ 
ministrator  might  encounter. 
They  offer  a  good  explanation 
of  each  incident  and  then  pose 
questions,  with  the  answers 
and  additional  resources  in  the 
back  of  the  book. 

My  only  complaint  is  that 
the  book  should  include  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  log  files  pre¬ 
sented,  because  some  were 
generated  with  tools  that  many 
readers  might  not  have  used. 

■  Mathias  Thurman 


InCharge  Adds 
Security  Module 

System  Management  Arts  Inc. 
has  released  InCharge  for 
Security  Infrastructure  Man¬ 
agement,  a  module  in  its  In¬ 
Charge  service  management 
software  suite  that  monitors 
and  analyzes  the  security 
status  of  network  security 
devices. 

The  White  Plains,  N.Y.- 
based  vendor  says  the  product 
ships  March  31.  Pricing  starts 
at  $40,000. 


MetaFrame 
Secures  Access 

Citrix  Systems  Inc.  announced 
a  new  product  that  it  hopes 
will  help  widen  its  role  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale,  Fla.-based  vendor  an¬ 
nounced  its  Citrix  MetaFrame 
Secure  Access  Manager, 
which  offers  SSL  encryption 
over  the  internet  and  allows 
role-based  access  to  applica¬ 
tions  and  content.  The  product 
ships  next  quarter  and  will  sell 
for  $109  per  concurrent  user. 


MAGIC  SERVER  BEANS 

Instant  information  infrastructure  from  a  bean,  on  demand. 
Thrives  organically  in  data-rich  environment. 

With  64  beans  per  pouch  (bpp),  you  can  create  64  separate  servers. 
Lithium-legume  magic  distributes  power  where  needed. 
Patented  plant-and-play  technology,  on  demand. 

Magic  Server  Beans  are  a  complete  fable. 


THE  IBM  @  server  xSeries‘440 

Up  to  16  processors  for  pay-as-you-grow  capacity,  on  demand. 
Minimizes  painful  upgrades  and  redeployment. 

Logical  partitioning  deploys  up  to  64  virtual  servers  with  VMware™  software. 
Powered  by  Intel®  Xeon“  processors  for  scalability  and  flexibility. 

For  a  virtual  tour  or  to  locate  a  Business  Partner, 
visit  ibm.com/eserver/x440 


(©  business  on  demand 


IBM,  the  e-business  logo,  eServer,  xSeries  and  e-business  on  demand  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  andfor  other  countries.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and 
Xeon  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others 
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Workscape  Boosts 
HR  Applications 

Workscape  Inc.  earlier  this  month 
announced  that  it  has  upgraded 
its  suite  of  human  resources  ap¬ 
plications.  Workscape  Enterprise 
4.2  includes  new  configuration 
tools  and  enhanced  support  for 
planning  and  executing  complex, 
performance-based  compensa¬ 
tion  programs.  The  suite  also  fea¬ 
tures  enhanced  employee  self- 
service  applications  and  added 
decision-support  capabilities,  the 
Framingham,  Mass.-based  com¬ 
pany  said.  Workscape  Enterprise 
4.2  will  be  available  next  month 
in  both  license-based  and  hosted 
options.  Licensed  software  pric¬ 
ing  for  the  full  Workscape  Enter¬ 
prise  4.2  suite,  including  all  self- 
service  applications,  ranges  from 
$350,000  to  $450,000  for  a 
10,000-employee  organization. 
For  more  information,  visit 
www. workscape.com. 


Sarvega  Ships  New 
Tools  for  Switches 

Sarvega  Inc.  in  Burr  Ridge,  III., 
announced  it’s  shipping  XESOS 
Studio,  software  management 
tools  and  an  interface  for  operat¬ 
ing  its  Sarvega  XPE  2000  line  of 
switches.  The  software  supports 
deployments  of  XML  acceleration, 
security  and  routing  settings  and 
is  designed  to  reduce  administra¬ 
tion  costs.  It  ships  at  no  extra 
cost  with  XPE  2000  switches. 


Pen&Snternet 
Upgrades  riteMail 

Pen&intemet  LLC  last  week 
released  riteMail  2.0  for  Windows 
and  Pocket  PC  systems.  The  soft¬ 
ware  allows  mobile  users  to 
transfer  handwritten  notes  from 
handheld  devices  to  desktop  PCs 
for  e-mailing,  editing  and  print¬ 
ing,  said  the  Sunnyvale,  Calif.- 
based  company.  RiteMail  also 
recognizes  common  freehand 
shapes  and  handwritten  text,  en¬ 
abling  that  type  of  content  to  be 
copied  into  other  applications. 
RiteMail  costs  $21.95  for  Pocket 
PC  and  $24.95  for  Windows. 
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TOMMY  PETERSON 

Eyes  on  the 
Self-service  Prize 


IT  OCCURS  TO  ME,  at  the  risk  of  seeming 

immodest,  that  I  may  be  the  ideal  customer  for 
developers  of  self-service  applications  to  keep 
in  mind.  And,  as  Robert  L.  Scheier’s  story  (“Know 
Thy  Customers,”  page  25)  points  out,  if  you’re 
going  to  lure  people  away  from  person-to-person  inter¬ 


actions  to  less-expensive 
automated  Web  transac¬ 
tions,  you  need  to  know 
what  those  people  are  look¬ 
ing  for. 

The  product  of  a  long 
line  of  Luddites  and  impa¬ 
tient  by  nature,  I  was  slow 
to  come  to  online  shopping 
or  even  to  free  transactions 
over  the  Web.  I  still  would 
rather  browse  my  local 
brick-and-mortar  book¬ 
store  than  Amazon.com. 

I’m  always  ready  to  abandon  almost 
any  Internet  transaction  that  requires 
me  to  answer  more  than  three  ques¬ 
tions  before  I  can  get  on  with  the 
business  at  hand.  Despite  the  less- 
than-subtle  efforts  of  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  firm  that  manages  my  401(k)  to 
force  all  our  communications  onto  the 
Web,  I  have  ferreted  out  its  customer 
service  phone  number  (no  easy  task) 
and  use  it  at  the  first  twinge  of  Inter¬ 
net  frustration.  Given  the  choice  of 
going  to  the  office  of  the  nice  woman 
in  human  resources  to  get  benefits 
forms  vs.  filling  them  out  online,  I’ll 
take  the  personal  visit  every  time. 

I  have  even  been  known  to  lash  out 
at  that  most  basic,  ubiquitous  and 
relatively  low-tech  symbol  of  self- 
service,  the  automated  teller  machine. 
The  security  camera  at  my  local 
branch  has  caught  me  cursing  almost 
every  time  I  try  to  negotiate  any  trans¬ 
action  more  complex  than  withdraw¬ 
ing  a  quick  50  bucks. 

There  are  lots  of  people  out  there 
like  me.  That’s  why  companies  look¬ 
ing  to  implement  self-service  applica¬ 


tions  should  pay  attention 
to  our  needs. 

Our  resistance  to  self- 
service  has  nothing  to  do 
with  technophobia  —  we 
can  fall  foolishly  in  love 
with  slick  technology  as 
quickly  as  the  next  person. 
But  we’re  less  vulnerable 
to  such  infatuations  when 
our  time  and  money  are  at 
stake.  At  those  times, 
we’re  looking  for  conve¬ 
nience,  control  and  the 
kind  of  flexibility  of  response  that  has 
proved  hard  to  automate. 

But  let’s  take  a  closer  look  at  ATMs, 
whose  acceptance  is  often  cited  as  a 
pertinent  precedent  by  many  self- 
service  technology  vendors.  Three 
of  the  last  four  vendors  I’ve  spoken  to 
acknowledged  that  their  applications 
sometimes  meet  “cultural  resistance” 
but  pointed  to  ATMs  as  the  model  for 
the  public  simply  “getting  used  to”  the 
idea  of  technology  replacing  human 
interaction. 

In  reality,  the  simple  range  of  bank¬ 
ing  functions  available  through  your 
ATM  is  perfectly  suited  for  automa¬ 
tion.  The  bank  has  a  database  of  the 
information  it  needs  (account  bal¬ 
ances),  and  the  combination  of  pro¬ 
grammed  card  and  four-digit  personal 
identification  number  provides  easy 
and  effective  identity  authentication 
and  access  control.  ATMs  appeared  in 
1969  as  cash  dispensers,  and  though 
some  big  banks  such  as  Citigroup  and 
Bank  of  America  are  moving  to  Web 
ATMs  with  a  dazzling  array  of  poten¬ 
tial  services,  the  function  they’re  most 
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often  used  for  hasn’t  changed  much. 

ATMs  were  designed  to  fill  a  simple 
need  —  round-the-clock  access  to  cash 
—  and  they  deliver  (well,  most  of  the 
time).  The  machines  allow  banks  to 
keep  customers  happy  without  increas¬ 
ing  their  hours  of  business  or  staff. 

But  rather  than  allow  the  successful 
saga  of  the  ATM  to  generate  illusory 
hopes,  developers  of  self-service  tech¬ 
nologies  would  do  better  to  take  away 
a  couple  of  humbling  lessons.  After 
all,  although  about  63%  of  bank  cus¬ 
tomers  say  they  use  ATMs,  according 
to  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
less  than  25%  do  banking  online  from 
their  homes  or  offices. 

The  first  of  those  lessons  is  that 
you’ve  always  got  to  figure  out  exactly 
what’s  in  it  for  the  user  of  a  self-ser¬ 
vice  application.  The  answer  is  usual¬ 
ly  convenience.  Do  the  perceived  user 
benefits  outweigh  any  time,  effort  and 
frustration  incurred  while  using  the 
application?  Failure  to  pay  attention  to 
this  calculation  will  send  users  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  nearest  potentially  helpful 
human,  the  phone  or  somebody  else’s 
Web  site,  depending  on  the  situation. 

The  other  lesson  is  to  simplify,  sim¬ 
plify,  simplify.  Make  self-service  func¬ 
tions  as  straightforward  as  you  can 
while  still  achieving  your  goals  (sav¬ 
ing  money  usually  being  chief  among 
those).  During  development,  take  the 
time  to  make  the  application  easy  to 
negotiate:  Reduce  the  number  of  fields 
the  user  needs  to  fill  out,  and  mini¬ 
mize  the  amount  of  information  he 
needs  to  provide.  If  a  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  isn’t  central  to  the  business  func¬ 
tion  of  the  application,  don’t  ask  for  it. 

Repeat  after  me:  Card  and  PIN  go 
in,  cash  comes  out.  It’s  an  unattainable 
ideal  for  many  self-service  applica¬ 
tions,  but  it  will  help  keep  developers 
focused.  ► 


WANT  OUR  OPINION? 

©For  more  columns  and  links  to  our  archives,  go  to: 

www.computerworld.com/opinions 


: 

MAGIC  GENIE  LAMP 

Can  grant  three  wishes.  At  your  command. 

Operates  on  oil,  hand  rubbing  and  suspended  disbelief. 
Brass-based.  Mysterious  and  powerful. 

Legendary  tall  tale,  completely  100%  imaginary.  Genie-driven. 
Magic  Genie  Lamp  is  not  presently 
available  in  stores,  now  or  ever. 

VS. 


THE  NEW  IBM  (©server  iSeries" 

Can  grant  on/off  added  capacity.1  On  demand. 
Operates  easily  with  Windowsf  Linux'3  and  OS/400? 
Copper-based.  Simple  and  powerful. 

Easy  to  use,  with  self-healing,  self-managing  capabilities. 
For  more  on  iSeries  and  the  on  demand  era, 
visit  ibm.com/eserver/genie 


(©  business  on  demand 


’Available  only  on  select  models.  IBM,  the  e-business  logo,  eServer,  iSeries,  OS/400  and  e-business  on  demand  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  ot  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  andfor  other  countries.  Linux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds.  Windows  is  a  trademark  ot  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States,  other  countries,  or  both.  Other  company, 

product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©2003  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Leading  Geeks 

Just  Got  Easier 


The  Definitive  inside  Guide 
to  Geek  Management 

By  Paul  Glen 

$26.95  ❖  253  pages  ❖  http://www.leadinggeeks.com 


"Paul  Glen's  insights  and  experience  provide  the  keys  to 
unlocking  the  potential  [of  geeks]." 

-Warren  Ben n is 
Co-author  Geeks  and  Geezers 


"Leading  Geeks  provides  a  unique  and  pragmatic  perspective  of 
the  issues  faced  by  technologists  as  they  create  value  within  an 
organization.  The  ideas  here  will  help  any  technical  business." 

— Allen  Dlckason 
Sr.  VP  and  CTO,  Kinko's 


Leading  Geeks  challenges  the  conventional  wisdom 
about  leadership.  This  landmark  book  explains 
why  the  culture  of  technologists,  the  nature  of 
technical  work,  and  dynamics  of  power  undermine  tradi¬ 
tional  approaches  to  leadership. ..and  gives  you  the  tools 
to  lead  geeks  effectively. 


Who  is  Likely  to  Become  a 
Leader  — and  why 

By  Warren  Bennis  &  Robert  Thomas 

$26.95  ❖  256  pages  ❖  http://www.geeksandgeezers.com 

"An  inspired  idea,  a  tantalizing  title,  an  essential  book." 

—Howard  Gardner 

Co-Author  of  Good  Work:  When  Excellence  and  Ethics  Meet 
"Required  reading  for  every  aspiring  leader." 

— Howard  Schultz 
CEO,  Starbucks 

Today's  young  leaders  grew  up  in  a  very  different 

world  from  that  of  their  grandparents.  In  a  ground¬ 
breaking  study  of  these  two  disparate  groups— 
affectionately  labeled  "geeks"  and  "geezers"— the 
authors  set  out  to  find  out  how  era  and  values  shape 
those  who  lead.  What  they  discovered  was  the  powerful 
process  through  which  leaders  of  any  era  emerge. 
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Attend  Computerworld's 
Executive  Conference  on 
Mobile  and  Wireless 
Technologies! 

Mobile  and  wireless  technologies  push  the  enter¬ 
prise  envelope  every  day,  from  customer-facing 
applications  all  the  way  to  the  factory  floor.  With 
the  proliferation  of  mobile  and  wireless  applica¬ 
tions,  devices  and  services,  how  can  you  keep 
your  enterprise  on  the  cutting  edge?  How  can  you 
find  today's  most  promising  mobile  and  wireless  technologies?  And 
how  can  you  learn  how  other  companies  and  industries  apply  the  latest 
and  greatest  mobile  and  wireless  tools? 

Brought  to  you  by  Computerworld,  you  will: 

•  Hear,  discuss  and  witness  winning  mobile  and 
wireless  strategies  in  the  enterprise 

•  Gain  first-hand  knowledge  that  can  enhance  your 
own  company's  mobile  and  wireless  strategy 

•  Examine  the  industry's  major  issues 
and  challenges 

•  See  developing  technologies 

•  Network  with  peers 

•  Meet  potential  partners 

•  Converge  with  analysts  and  press 

•  And  take  home  practical  tips  and  knowledge  of  technologies 
you  can  implement  right  away 


COMPUTERWORLD 


WINNER 


2003  JESSE  H.  NEAL  AWARD 
BEST  NEWS  COVERAGE 
“WIRELESS  LANs" 


Keynote  &  Featured  Speakers 


Nancy  Victory 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Information 
&  Communications 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Nancy  J.  Victory  has  the  unusual  distinction  of  playing  two  roles 
at  once  in  the  Bush  Administration.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Communications  and  Information,  she  reports 
directly  to  Commerce  Secretary  Don  Evans,  and  oversees  the  agency  within  the 
Commerce  Department  that  manages  the  federal  government's  use  of  spectrum.  At 
the  same  time,  she  serves  as  Administrator  of  the  National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration  (NTLA.)  and  reports  direcdy  to  the  President  on  commu¬ 
nications  policy  matters.  In  each  role,  Assistant  Secretary  Victory  has  advocated  com¬ 
petition,  encouraged  innovation,  and  promoted  public  safety  and  security. 


Tony  Scott 

CTO 

General  Motors 

Anthony  (Tony)  E.  Scott  is  the  Chief  Technology  Officer  for 
GM's  Information  Systems  and  Services  (IS&S)  organization. 
Scott  is  responsible  for  defining  the  information  technology 
computing  and  telecommunications  architecture  and  stan¬ 
dards  across  all  of  GM's  business  globally.  He  provides  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  areas  of  IT  architecture  and  standards,  and  emerging  technology.  He 
joined  GM  from  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  where  he  was  Vice  President,  Information 
Management,  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  global  computing 
infrastructure. 
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PURDY 
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LEAKE 
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For  more  information  and  to  register,  visit  wvt: 


CONFERENCE  AGENDA 


subject  to  change 


For  details,  updates,  and  to  register  visit  www.mwwusa.com/cwt 


TUESDAY,  MAY  6 

1:00pm 

Pre-Conference  Golf  Outing 

2:00pm 

Concurrent  Workshops  and  Sessions: 

•  Technology  Workshops 

Presented  by  Proxim,  Motorola  and  AVAYA 
and  other  Workshops  to  be  announced 

•  Industry  Pipeline  Sessions 

•  Technology  Productivity  Training 

Presented  by  Handheld  Media  Croup 

7:00pm 

Pre-Conference  Networking  Reception 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  7 

7:00am 

Buffet  Breakfast 

8:00am 

Welcome  and  Opening  Remarks 

Ron  Milton,  Executive  Vice  President,  Computenvorld 

8:15am 

Opening  Keynote  Presentation 

Nancy  Victory,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Information  & 
Communications,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Administrator 
of  the  National  Information  &  Communications  Administration 

9:00am 

Wireless  Enterprise  Panel 

Panel  Moderator:  Bob  Brewin,  Mobile  &  Wireless  Reporter, 
Computenvorld 

Panel  Members:  Tom  Dillon,  Manager,  Mobile  &  Wireless,  Hilton 
Hotels;  Joe  Przepiora,  CITS  Manager,  Cargill;  Allan  Thompson, 
President  &  CEO,  Rappore  Technologies  (others  to  be  announced) 

9:45am 

User  Case  Study:  Wireless  Security  -  Risk  Management 

Ken  Newman,  Director  of  Information  Security  &  Risk 
Management,  Deutsche  Bank 

10:15am 

Break 

10:30am 

Industry  Insights 

Presented  by  IBM 

11:00am 

Analyst  Update:  Mobile  Goes  Mainstream  -  What  IT 
Needs  To  Know 

11:30am 

Sponsor  Introduced  End-User  Case  Studies 
(concurrent  sessions) 

Noon 

Networking/Birds  of  a  Feather  Luncheon 

1:30pm 

Industry  Innovations  Panel 

Moderator:  Ceny  Purdy,  Ph.D.,  Principal  Analyst,  MobileTrax 

2:15pm 

End-User  Case  Study:  Effective  Use  of  Wireless 
Networks 

Mike  Taylor,  CIO,  Todd  Pacific  Shipyards 

2:45pm 

Industry  Insights:  The  Future  of  Voice  Data  Converged 
Wireless  Networks 

Presented  by  Proxim,  Motorola  and  AVAYA 

3:15pm 

Break 

3:30pm 

Industry  Insights 

Presented  by  Symbian 

4:00pm 

User  Case  Study:  The  CIO's  Perspective  of  Integrating 
Mobile  &  Wireless  Technology  into  Pacific  University's 
Objectives  -  Lessons,  Benefits  and  Red  Flags 

Lee  Colaw,  CIO,  Pacific  University 

4:30pm 

Industry  Insights 

Presented  by  Toshiba 

5:00pm 

Closing  Remarks 

5:30pm 

Solutions  Showcase  &  Expo 
with  Buffet  Dinner 

THURSDAY,  MAY  8 

7:00am 

Buffet  Breakfast 

8:00am 

Opening  Remarks 

8:15am 

Opening  Keynote  Presentation:  The  Wireless  Future 

In  The  Automotive  World 

Tony  Scott,  CTO,  General  Motors 

9:00am 

End-User  Case  Study 

Steve  Poppe,  CIO,  Roto-Rooter,  and  Todd  Crautkremer,  Senior  Vice 
President,  GearWorlts 

9:30am 

CTO  Insights  Panel 

10:15am 

Break 

10:30am 

Industry  Insights 

Presented  by  Hewlett-Packard 

11:00am 

End-User  Case  Study:  UPS  LInplugged 

Dave  Salzman,  Program  Manager,  United  Parcel  Service 

11:30am 

Sponsor  Introduced  End-User  Case  Studies 
(concurrent  sessions) 

Noon 

Solutions  Showcase  &  Expo  with  Buffet  Lunch 

1:30pm 

Industry  Insights 

Jacob  Christfort,  CTO,  Oracle 

2:00pm 

End-User  Case  Study 

Ken  Venner,  CIO,  Broadcom 

2:30pm 

Industry  Insights 

Presented  by  IBM 

3:00pm 

Break 

3:15pm 

Technology  "Spotlight"  -  Innovation  On  Stage 

Featuring  demonstrations  by  EFl/PrintME,  Credant,  Synchrologic, 
NetMotion  and  others  to  be  announced 

4:15pm 

End-User  Case  Studies  (concurrent  sessions) 

Leveraging  Advanced  Technologies  to  Support 
Mobile  Workers 

Jim  Leake,  Director  of  Business  Strategy  and  Planning,  Getronics 

Wireless  Locating  Systems  -  The  Technology 
for  Large  ROI 

Tim  Van  de  Merwe,  Internal  Logistics  Manager, 

Associated  Food  Stores 

4:45pm 

End-User  Case  Studies  (concurrent  sessions) 

Access  to  Corporate  Data  in  Wireless  Environments 

Anthony  King,  Director  of  Software  and  Engineering  Systems, 
Ventana  Medical  Systems 

"Pumping"  The  Most  Out  of  Your  Database  with  Wireless 

Eddie  Hung,  Manager,  Advance  Research  and  Technologies,  City 
of  Richmond,  BC,  Canada 

7:00pm 

Gala  Evening 

"Best  Practices  in  Mobile  &  Wireless"  Awards  Ceremony 

FRIDAY,  MAY  9 

8:00am 

Buffet  Breakfast 

8:30am 

Concurrent  Workshops  and  Sessions: 

•  Technology  Workshops 

Presented  by  IBM 

and  other  Workshops  to  be  announced 

Noon 

•  Industry  Pipeline  Sessions 

Conference  Concludes 

! 


Travel  and  Accommodations 


IDG  Travel  is  the  official  travel  company  for  Mobile  &  Wireless  World. 
They  are  your  one-stop  shop  for  exclusive  discounted  rates  on  hotel 
I  accommodations. 


To  reserve  your  accommodations: 

visit  www.etcentral.com  OR 

call  1-800-340-2262  (or  1-508-820-8159) 


*IDG 

I'  HAVEL  HUUV  If  LH 


Pre-Conference  Golf  Outing 

Complimentary  for  Registered  IT  Users 

The  Pre-Conference  Golf  Outing  at  The  Palms  Course,  located  at  the  JW  Marriott 
Desert  Springs  Resort,  is  complimentary  ($165  value)  for  registered  IT  End-Users. 
(Other  participants,  including  sponsors  and  vendors,  may  play  on  an  "as  available" 
basis  and  are  responsible  for  all  applicable  golf  outing  expenses.) 

For  details:  contact  Chris  Leger  at  1-508-820-8277 


Kmwwusa.com/cwt  or  call  1-800-883-9090 
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Application  for  Conft 

TO  REGISTER: 

•  Fax  this  form  to  508-626-8524 

•  Or  register  online  at  www.mwwusa.com/cwt 

•  You  will  receive  a  confirmation  via  email 

:rence  Registration 

QUESTIONS? 

•  Call:  Pam  Malingowski  at  800-883-9090 

•  Email:  mwwTeg@computerworld.com 

CODE:  CWT 

OPTIONS: 

Owned  &  Produced  by: 

COMPUTERWORLD 

All  dollar  amounts  are  in  U.S.  funds;  registrations  include  full  access  to 
all  sessions,  the  Expo,  meals  and  receptions.  Transportation  and  hotel 
accommodations  are  your  responsibility  and  can  be  reserved  by  visiting 
www.etcentral.com,  calling  1-800-340-2262,  or  emailing  eventhousing@idg.com  ! 

i 

Earlybird  i  Pre-Conference 

Registration  j  Registration 

(through  March  31,  2003)  j  (April  1  through  May  1,  2003) 

1 

!  Full/On-Site 
|  Registration 

j  (on  or  after  May  2,  2003) 

May  6-9, 

2003 

IT  End-User:* 

□  $995  □  $1,295 

□  $1,495 

JW  Marriott 

Desert 

Non-Sponsoring  Vendor:  *  * 

□  $5,000  □  $5,000 

□  $5,000 

springs  tcesori 

Palm  Desert,  California 

*IT  End-Users  are  defined  as  those  who  are  attending  Computerworld's  Mobile  &  Wireless  World  with  an  intent  (and  an  IT  spending  budget)  to 
potentially  buy/purchase  hardware/software/ services/ etc.  from  our  conference  sponsors  and  exhibitors.  As  such,  account  representatives/business 
development  from  any  company,  analysts,  venture  capitalists,  and  anyone  else  attending  who  does  not  have  IT  purchasing  influence  within  their 
organization  are  excluded  from  the  "IT  End-User"  designation.  Enforcement  of  this  interpretation  and  policy  is  at  the  sole  discretion  of 
Computerworld.  Questions?  Please  call  1-800-883-9090. 

*  *  Vendors  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  Computerworld's  Mobile  &  Wireless  World  through  sponsorship.  (Details  are  available  by  calling  Leo  Leger 
at  1-508-820-8212.)  Alternatively,  vendors  (as  well  as  venture  capitalists,  equity  analysts,  and  other  "non-IT  end-user"  professionals  as  defined  by 
Computerworld),  may  apply  for  registration  at  the  "non-sponsoring  vendor"  rate.  Determination  of  what  constitutes  a  "non-sponsoring  vendor"  registration 
is  at  the  sole  discretion  of  Computerworld. 

Registration  Information:  (This  section  must  be  completed  in  order  to  process  your  application) 


First  Name: 
Title: _ 


Middle  Initial: 


Last  Name: 


Company: 


Street  Address: 
City:  _ 


State/Prov: 


Country: 


Phone  Number: 


Fax  Number:. 


E-Mail  Address:. 


Suite,  Apt.,  etc.: 


Zip/Postal  Code: 
Extension: _ 


Badge  Name: . 


□  Special  Services  Required?  {Please  attach  written  description) 


Would  you  like  to  receive  information  about  playing  in  the  golf  outing  on  Tuesday,  May  6?  □  Yes  [id  No 

Please  indicate  your  preferred  conference  shirt  size:  lid  S  LI  M  □  L  □  XL  □  XXL  □  XXXL 


Attendee  Profile:  (This  section  must  be  completed  in  order  to  process  your  application) 


Payment  Method 


Your  Organization's  Business  /  Industry? 

(Check  Only  One) 

□  Transportation  /  Utilities 

□  Mining  /  Oil  /  Gas 

□  Non-Profit  /  Trade  Association 

□  Media  /  Publishing 

□  Banking 

□  Finance 

□  Accounting 

□  Insurance 

□  Real  Estate 

□  Telecommunications 

□  Wholesale  /  Retail  (non-computer) 

□  Computer  Service  Provider 

□  Advertising  /  Marketing  /  Public  Relations' 

□  Entertainment 

□  Education 

□  Food  Industry 

□  Government  /  Military 

□  Healthcare  /  Medical  Services 

□  Travel  /Hospitality  /  Recreation 

□  Manufacturing  (non-IT) 

□  Automobile 

□  Transportation  /  Utilities  /  Energy 

□  Computers,  Communications  or  Peripheral 
Equipment 

or  Software  Manufacturing 

□  Agriculture  /  Forestry  /  Fisheries 

□  Other 

Your  Primary  Job  Title  /  Function? 

(Check  Only  One) 

□  CIO,  CTO 

□  Vice  President  of  IT 

□  Director,  Manager,  Supervisor  of  IT 

□  Other  IS  /  IT  Manager 

□  Chairman,  CEO,  President,  COO 

□  CFO,  Controller,  Treasurer 

□  GM,  VP,  Director 

□  Other  Corporate  /  Business  Manager 

□  Corporate  /  Business  Staff 

□  Consultant 

Your  Personal  IT/IS  Spending  Authority? 

□  $5  million+ 

□  $1  million  -  $4.9  million 

□  $500,000  -  $999,999 

□  $100,000  -  $499,999 

□  Under  $100,000 

□  None 


Number  of  Employees  (ALL  Locations)? 

□  5,000+ 

□  1,000-4,999 

□  500  -  999 

□  Under  500 

What  is  your  Company  IT/IS  Budget? 

□  Over  $1  billion 

□  $100  million  -  $999.9  million 

□  $10  million  -  $99.9  million 

□  $1  million  -  9.9  million 

□  Less  than  $1  million 

□  None 

What  is  Your  Organization's  Primary 
Vendor  for  Servers? 

□  Dell 

□  Hewlett-Packard  /  Compaq 

□  Hitachi 

□  IBM 

□  Sun 

□  Other 

Your  Organization's  Enterprise  Standard  for 
Mobile  Device  Management  Software? 

□  Aether  Systems 

□  Altiris 

□  Computer  Associates 

□  Extended  Systems 

□  Hewlett-Packard  /  Compaq 

□  IBM  Tivoli 

□  Landesk  Software 
O  Managesoft 

□  Marimba 

□  mFormation 

□  Microsoft 

□  Mobile  Automation 

□  Novadigm 

□  Novell 

□  ON  Technology 

□  Pumatech 

□  Starfish 

□  Synchro  logic 

□  Wavelink 

□  XcellNet 

□  Other 

O  No  Standard  Yet  Established 


□  Check  Enclosed  (checks  must  be  received  by  April  29,  2003 
payable  to:  Computerworld) 

Mail  to:  Computerworld,  Attn:  Pam  Malingowski,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701 

□  American  Express  □  VISA  □  MasterCard 
Account  Number: 


Expiration  Date: _ 

Card  Holder  Name: 
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So  You  Want  to  Be  a  CTO 

Just  what  a  CTO  does  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  depends  on  who  hires  you,  whom 
you  report  to  and  whether  you  have 
budget  authority.  Lending  Tree  CTO 
Rick  Stiegler  (far  right)  is  in  the  minority 
in  that  he  reports  to  his  company’s  CIO, 
Steve  Campbell.  Page  42 


PEER  TO  PEERS 

Ten  Ways  To  Increase 
Your  IT  Value 

Lesson  No.  1:  Execution  is  everything.  Don’t 
get  embroiled  in  endless  analysis,  and 
take  risks,  writes  Matthew  Krieger, 
associate  director  of  global  network 
services  at  Reader’s  Digest.  Page  52 


QUOTE  OF  THE  WEEK 

When  people  rip  out  everything  and 

put  in  an  all-new  [supply-chain] 
system,  it’s  the  equivalent  of  a  heart,  lung 
and  liver  transplant  all  at  once.  It’s  so 
risky  that  you  should  never  do  it  unless 
the  patient  is  going  to  die  anyway.” 

-  Mike  Hugos,  CIO,  Network  Services  Co. 


Ingersoll-Rand  looks  to 
reap  big  savings  by  scru¬ 


tinizing  its  smallest  sup¬ 
pliers.  By  Steve  Ulfelder 


CASE 

STUDY 


ingersoll-rand  CO.,  a  manufacturer 
of  industrial  equipment,  is  always  seek¬ 
ing  to  reduce  its  supply  chain  costs. 
And  like  most  big  companies,  the 
$8  billion  company  tends  to  focus  its 
efforts  on  its  20  largest  suppliers  —  which,  in  line 
with  a  widely  accepted  rule  of  thumb,  account  for 
about  80%  of  procurement  expenditures. 

But  two  years  ago,  driven  by  the  economic  slump 
that  persists  today,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.-based  Inger- 
soll-Rand  began  paying  more  attention  to  its  smaller 
suppliers  in  an  intensified  effort  to  drive  down  costs. 
The  manufacturing  company  learned  there  were  sig¬ 
nificant  savings  to  be  had  in  this  area  simply  because 
it  hadn’t  been  scrutinized  before.  For  example,  Inger- 
soll-Rand  found  that  while  major  suppliers  were 
bending  over  backward  to  reduce  prices,  some  small¬ 
er  ones  had  actually  passed  along  increases  of  up  to 
10%  annually  —  during  years  when  inflation  was 
practically  nonexistent. 

Smaller  suppliers  were  also  more  likely  to  have 
poor  on-time  records,  which  added  costs  by  forcing 
Ingersoll-Rand  to  pay  premium  freight  charges  for 
last-minute  shipping.  Mom-and-pop  trading  partners 
often  played  it  fast  and  loose  in  ways  that  would  nev¬ 
er  be  tolerated  among  larger  suppliers.  The  company 
questioned  peers,  including  competitors,  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  wasn’t  alone;  other  manufacturers  were 
also  leaving  savings  on  the  table  where  their  smaller 
trading  partners  were  concerned. 

Its  new  determination  to  cut  supply  chain  costs 
prompted  Ingersoll-Rand  to  forge  an  alliance  with 
SupplyWorks  Inc.,  a  Bedford,  Mass.-based  vendor  of 
supplier-relationship  management  software,  and 
with  the  Worldwide  Logistics  Solutions  business  unit 
of  freight  company  Roberson  Transportation.  The 
three  formed  a  procurement  outsourcing  business 
based  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  called  The  21st  Supplier, 
which  aims  to  cut  companies’  costs  of  doing  business 
with  thousands  of  small  yet  indispensable  suppliers. 

Champaign,  Ill.-based  Roberson’s  logistics  division 
had  a  long-standing  relationship  with  Ingersoll-Rand. 
That  partnership  persuaded  The  21st  Supplier  that 

Continued  on  page  40 
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Continued  from  page  39 

Roberson’s  technology  and  capabilities  would  mesh 
well  with  the  SupplyWorks  software. 

Companies  that  sign  on  as  customers  swap  their 
smaller  suppliers  —  which  may  number  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  —  for  just  one:  The  21st  Supplier.  Leveraging 
Ingersoll-Rand’s  procurement  experience,  personnel 
and  massive  supply  chain  network,  the  outsourcer 
moves  in,  takes  over  the  management  of  clients’  rela¬ 
tionships  with  small  suppliers  and  agrees  to  deliver 
cost  reductions.  Operating  in  full  start-up  mode,  The 
21st  Supplier  has  nine  full-timers  and  plans  to  add 
staffers  as  needed.  The  company  views  as  potential 
clients  all  manufacturers  that  have  annual  sales  over 
$500  million  and  assemble  discrete  components  — 
such  as  automakers  and  electronics  companies. 

The  21st  Supplier’s  first  customer  was  Hussmann 
Corp.,  a  $600  million  Ingersoll-Rand  unit  in  Bridge- 
ton,  Mo.,  that  manufactures  commercial  refrigeration 
systems.  According  to  Bill  Lindquist,  business  unit 
leader  at  The  21st  Supplier,  Hussmann  has  seen  cost 
reductions  of  5%  to  15%  in  several  areas:  Freight 
charges  are  down;  inventories  have  been  cut  through 
tighter  cycle  times;  suppliers  have  been  consolidated 
(and  supplier  performance  is  better  thanks  to  im¬ 
proved  measurement  and  incentives);  and  shortages 
and  line  stoppages  have  been  reduced.  “And  we 
haven’t  even  rolled  up  our  sleeves  yet,”  he  says. 

Tony  Merlo,  Hussmann’s  director  of  strategic 
sourcing,  says  that  previously,  no  one  in 
the  company  had  a  program  to  address 
that  lower  20%  of  the  spending,  which 
goes  to  about  60%  of  Hussmann’s  suppli¬ 
ers.  “It  makes  sense  to  take  and  manage 
that  group,  and  it’s  working,”  he  says. 

A  diversified  manufacturing  conglom¬ 
erate,  Ingersoll-Rand’s  business  units 
make  everything  from  Schlage  and 
Kryptonite  locks  to  Bobcat  earthmovers 
and  Thermo  King  climate-control  sys¬ 
tems.  All  told,  its  direct  procurement 
spending  tallies  $4  billion  a  year  in  400 
commodity  categories.  (“Direct”  refers 
to  components  that  actually  go  into 
products,  as  opposed  to  indirect  materi¬ 
als  such  as  office  supplies.) 

Naturally,  managing  the  supply  chain 
is  critical  to  such  an  enterprise.  Inger- 
soll-Rand  urges  its  business  units  to 
continually  evaluate  their  suppliers, 
sorting  them  into  a  four-quadrant  ma¬ 
trix  like  that  favored  by  Gartner  Inc. 

(see  chart).  The  variables  in  the  matrix 


High 

Spend 


Low 

Spend 


are  risk  (to  the  manufacturer,  should  it  decide  to 
drop  a  given  supplier)  and  spending. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  The  21st  Supplier,  Inger- 
soll-Rand  evaluated  offerings  from  several  supplier- 
relationship  management  vendors  and  determined 
that  SupplyWorks’  Max,  a  hosted  application,  could 
serve  as  business  units’  technology  enabler.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Ingersoll-Rand  figured  that  its  business  units 
could  gain  economies  of  scale  by  standardizing  on 
Roberson  to  manage  freight  requirements  wherever 
possible. 

SupplyWorks  aims  to  help  enterprises  work  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  smaller  trading  partners  on  mat¬ 
ters  both  tactical  and  strategic.  In  the  former  catego¬ 
ry,  the  software  performs  tasks  such  as  issuing  alerts 
when  the  purchasing  company  is  close  to  pricing  trip 

points.  “It  will  say,  ‘Hey,  you’re  order-  _ _ 

ing  140  units  here,  and  at  150,  you  get  a 
price  break,’  ”  says  SupplyWorks  CEO 
Jeff  Herrmann. 

This  type  of  information  tends  to  be 
watched  closely  in  the  case  of  strategic 
suppliers  but  often  slips  through  the 
cracks  with  smaller  ones  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  small  suppliers  are  most 
likely  to  be  managed  manually  with  hard-copy  forms. 
Second,  businesses  understandably  assign  their  top 
account  representatives  to  major  suppliers;  the 
mom-and-pop  outfits  are  often  handled  by  new  —  or 
simply  less  experienced  —  reps,  who  don’t  catch 
everything  they  should  catch. 

By  encouraging  business  units  to  scrutinize  their 
smaller  suppliers  the  same  way  they  do  their  biggest 
vendors,  Lindquist  says,  Ingersoll-Rand  pared  down 
the  total  number  of  suppliers  and  cut  costs  “signifi¬ 
cantly”  in  addition  to  reducing  inventory. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  the  process  was  smooth  as 
silk  or  that  there’s  no  more  work  to  do.  “Within 
Ingersoll-Rand,  we  need  to  make  more  progress,” 


Lindquist  says.  The  conglomerate  has  12  major  busi¬ 
ness  units  and  many  smaller  ones,  and  “because 
they’re  all  so  independent,  each  unit  isn’t  much  dif¬ 
ferent  than  a  separate  company.”  (The  21st  Supplier 
has  met  with  other  Ingersoll-Rand  business  units 
about  outsourcing,  but  Lindquist  says  there  is  no 
companywide  mandate  to  sign  on.) 

For  example,  while  Ingersoll-Rand  has  standard¬ 
ized  on  Oracle  Corp.’s  software  for  financials,  each 
unit  may  have  its  own  enterprise  resource  planning 
software.  This  makes  sharing  data  across  units  diffi¬ 
cult,  which  in  turn  means  some  units  are  unaware  of 
potential  gains  to  be  had  in  the  supply  chain.  The 
company  has  begun  to  address  this  issue  by  creating 
cross-unit  “centers  of  excellence”  for  ferreting  out 
exactly  this  type  of  data,  but  it’s  too  early  to  tell  what 
effect  those  centers  will  have. 


SPINNING  PROFITS 


Not  all  IT  spin-offs 
generate  profits.  Read 
more  at  our  Web  site: 

QuickLink  36871 
computerworld.com 


Ingersoll-Rand  Suppliers 

High  Risk 

Low  Risk 

These  are  Ingersoll-Rand 
business  units’  strategic 
supply  chain  partners; 
the  manufacturers  work 
closely  with  them  to 
drive  out  costs  wherever 
possible. 

These  are  providers  of 
commodity  items  fur¬ 
nished  by  several  suppli¬ 
ers.  Ingersoll-Rand  units 
cut  costs  by  consolidating 
buys  with  other  business 
units,  buying  from  coun¬ 
tries  with  low  labor  costs 
and  conducting  reverse 
auctions  in  which  multi¬ 
ple  suppliers  are  asked  to 
name  their  best  prices. 

Collectively,  these  ven¬ 
dors  represent  only  a 
small  portion  of  overall 
spending  on  purchases, 
but  they  furnish  strategic, 
one-of-a-kind  compo¬ 
nents  that  Ingersoll-Rand 
business  units  must  have 
for  production. 

A  catchall  category  for 
all  other  suppliers.  They 
represent  a  hodgepodge 
of  mom-and-pop  shops 
that,  because  business 
units  spend  little  with 
them,  have  often  flown 
under  the  cost-cutting 
radaj §§||f  ■ '  |§ 

Guinea  Pig 

Several  factors  made  Hussmann  a 
sound  testbed  for  The  21st  Supplier’s 
service.  As  Ingersoll-Rand’s  most 
recently  purchased  business  unit,  it 
didn’t  have  Oracle  Financials  software 
in  place.  Moreover,  its  IT  system  was  a 
mess,  with  no  fewer  than  five  major  operating  sys¬ 
tems  at  its  sole  facility.  Lindquist  says  the  integration 
challenges  led  to  changes  in  The  21st  Supplier’s 
business  model. 

For  example,  a  full-time  programmer  was  hired  to 
work  on  integration,  with  Hussmann  and  The  21st 
Supplier  splitting  the  unforeseen  expense  —  which 
will  now  be  budgeted  in  for  every  engagement.  And 
the  outsourcer  found  that  the  best  way  to  address 
Hussmann’s  security  and  access  concerns  was  to 
lease  a  server  with  a  firewall,  thus  establishing  a 
buffer  zone  that  determined  which  data  could  be 
shared  and  which  was  off-limits.  “That  gives  [Huss¬ 
mann]  a  comfort  level,”  Lindquist  says.  “We’re  going 
to  do  that  from  now  on”  with  all  customers,  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  Ingersoll-Rand,  he  adds. 

Merlo  says  Hussmann  started  small,  testing  the 
integration  and  shifting  a  small  group  of  its  low- 
risk/low-spend  suppliers  to  The  21st  Supplier’s  over¬ 
sight.  Results  were  positive.  “Next  week,  I  present  to 
the  next  group,”  Merlo  says,  at  which  time  most  of 
Hussmann’s  suppliers  outside  the  top  20  —  about  70 
vendors  in  all  —  will  have  been  transferred  over. 

Although  Hussmann’s  5%  to  15%  savings  are  per¬ 
suasive,  outsourcing  supplier  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  may  not  be  for  everyone.  Gerald  McNerney,  a 
senior  analyst  at  Boston-based  AMR  Research  Inc., 
says  there’s  “clearly  a  lot  of  value”  to  be  found  in  out¬ 
sourcing  procurement.  However,  he  adds,  any  logis¬ 
tics  outsourcing  can  be  “disruptive,”  to  say  the  least. 
The  thought  of  a  factory  floor  being  brought  to  its 
knees  —  or  a  standstill  —  by  an  outsourcer’s  error  is 
simply  too  risky  for  many  manufacturers  to  consider. 
“Even  though  it  can  save  them  a  few  bucks,  compa¬ 
nies  can  be  reluctant  to  enter  these  [outsourcing]  re¬ 
lationships,”  McNerney  says. 

In  light  of  The  21st  Supplier’s  promises  and  Huss¬ 
mann’s  early  experience,  though,  enterprises  may 
want  to  take  a  second  look.  I 

Ulfelder  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Southboro,  Mass. 
Contact  him  at  sulfelder@charter.net. 
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Advanced  QoS  mechanisms 

. 

offer  unprecedented  control 


Cisco  intelligent  switches  and  routers 
provide  the  industry's  most  comprehensive 
quality-of-service  features,  enabling  you  to 


mm 


Looking  Deeper, 
Working  Smarter 


An  intelligent  infrastructure  provides  end-to-end  QoS 
for  superior  performance  and  control. 


maintain  predictable  performance  levels 
and  support  delay-sensitive  IP  voice  and 


Every  business  has  its  priorities.  So  why  not  share  them  with  your  network?  When  you  run 
your  applications  over  an  intelligent  network  infrastructure,  you  can  ensure  every  data  packet 
is  handled  according  to  the  priorities  and  policies  you  set,  bringing  your  network  operations 
into  perfect  sync  with  your  business  goals. 


video  communications  across  the  LAN  and 
WAN.  Features  include: 

Classification:  Allows  the  network  to 


Cisco  intelligent  switches  and  routers  come  equipped  with  the  most  sophisticated  quality-of- 
service  features  available,  allowing  you  to  deliver  predictable,  measurable,  even  guaranteed 
levels  of  performance  across  the  LAN  and  WAN. 

An  intelligent  infrastructure  looks  deeper  into  network  traffic,  identifying  the  users  and 
applications  behind  the  streams  of  data.  As  a  result,  it  can  classify  and  mark  packets  to  make 
sure  your  most  pressing  needs  are  met  first,  without  stranding  anyone  or  anything  else.  IP 
voice  and  video  applications,  for  example,  can  be  given  precedence  over  less  time-sensitive 
applications,  eliminating  the  delays  and  packet  loss  that  would  otherwise  get  in  the  way  of 
clear,  cost-effective  communication. 


distinguish  different  types  of  traffic  based 
on  the  applications  involved,  then  sort  them 
according  to  established  priorities. 

Marking:  Flags  data  packets  to  ensure 
they  are  handled  based  on  their  relative 
importance  to  your  business  goals,  so  the 
most  critical  needs  are  met  first. 


An  intelligent  infrastructure  also  makes  more  efficient  use  of  bandwidth,  which  becomes 
particularly  important  as  applications  and  services  are  extended  across  the  WAN,  where  band¬ 
width  is  a  scarce  and  pricey  commodity.  Applying  QoS  can  significantly  improve  the  response 
times  of  your  most  demanding  applications,  without  increasing  your  company’s  bandwidth  costs. 


Policing:  Limits  traffic  flows  to  defined  rates 
so  large  files  won't  swamp  the  network  and 
degrade  application  performance  levels. 


Cisco’s  QoS  features  are  based  on  advanced  networking  protocols,  which  are  seamlessly 
integrated  with  each  other  and  the  hardware  through  Cisco  IOS®  Software,  the  operating  system 
that  unifies  all  Cisco  switches  and  routers  and  provides  most  of  the  intelligence  in  the  network. 

Cisco  management  software  lets  you  can  take  full  advantage  of  these  capabilities  without 
being  an  expert,  and  will  even  automatically  apply  best  practices  across  all  network  devices. 
These  management  tools  can  help  your  company  become  more  agile,  too,  making  it  easy  to 
adjust  to  changing  priorities.  So  easy,  in  fact,  that  policies  can  shift  according  to  time  of  day, 
accommodating  different  business  needs  and  patterns  of  network  usage. 

The  end  result  is  a  network  optimized  to  make  your  company  as  productive,  efficient,  and 
profitable  as  possible.  And  after  all,  isn’t  that  the  top  priority? 


Learn  how  the  advanced  QoS  features  of  Cisco  switches  and  routers 
can  deliver  a  greater  return  on  your  investments  in  technology. 

www.  n  wf  y  s  i  o  n .  co  m  /  cl  sco/q  o  s 


Buffering:  Holds  low-priority  packets 
while  urgent  traffic  moves  ahead,  which 
conserves  bandwidth  by  avoiding  the  need 
to  retransmit  data. 

Scheduling:  Controls  the  timely  delivery  of 
traffic  and  alleviates  congestion  so  applica¬ 
tions  can  maintain  peak  performance  levels. 
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IN  January  2001,  three  stories 
in  Computerworld  mentioned 
a  chief  technology  officer,  or 
CTO.  In  January  2003,  26  stories 
did.  The  CTO  is  clearly  becom¬ 
ing  more  common,  but  it’s  a  dif¬ 
ficult  role  to  pin  down.  CTOs 
can  be  technology  gurus,  vi¬ 
sionaries,  infrastructure  experts  or 
policy  enforcers,  and  contrary  to  popu¬ 
lar  belief,  they  don’t  usually  work  for 
the  CIO.  “If  you  talk  to  six  people, 
you’ll  get  six  definitions  of  the  CTO,” 
says  John  J.  Davis,  president  of  John  J. 
Davis  &  Associates  Inc.,  an  IT  execu¬ 
tive  search  firm  in  New  York. 

To  get  a  feel  for  what  CTOs  are 
really  about,  it  helps  to  look  not  only 
at  their  work,  but  also  at  the  human 
and  financial  dynamics  around  them. 

Although  the  role  is  becoming  more 
common,  CTOs  are  found  in  only  37% 
of  companies,  according  to  a  2002  sur¬ 
vey  of  several  hundred  midsize  to  large 
companies  by  Cutter  Consortium  in 
Arlington,  Mass.  The  CIO  may  be  in¬ 
volved  in  recruiting  and  hiring  the 
CTO,  but  most  CTOs  report  to  another 
senior  executive,  such  as  the  CEO  or 
the  chief  financial  officer,  and  they  fill 
a  variety  of  roles. 

In  large  companies,  the  CIO’s  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  on  business  —  often 
on  a  worldwide  scale  —  may  leave  no 
one  minding  the  IT  store,  Davis  says. 

In  those  cases,  the  CTO  is  brought  in 
to  keep  an  eye  on  infrastructure  and 
technology. 

That’s  the  situation  at  Foster  City, 
Calif. -based  Inovant  Inc.,  where  Scott 
Thompson  is  in  the  process  of  hiring  a 
CTO.  “When  you’re  running  a  big 
global  business,  there  are  a  lot  of  [in¬ 
frastructure]  decisions  that  have  to 
be  made  on  a  daily  basis,”  explains 
Thompson,  who  is  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  technology  solutions  and  de 
facto  CIO  at  the  wholly  owned  transac¬ 
tion-processing  subsidiary  of  Visa  In¬ 
ternational  Inc. 

“My  job  is  about  translating  business 
plans  into  technology  priorities  and 
creating  that  constant  linkage  back  to 
the  business  and  the  strategy  of  the 
business,”  he  explains.  “That  translates 
into  a  series  of  initiatives  and  projects 
and  a  development  agenda.” 

In  contrast,  the  CTO,  who  will  re¬ 
port  to  Thompson,  will  have  “day-in 
and  day-out  responsibility  for  global 
enterprise  architecture,  making  sure 
all  our  transactions  in  nearly  200  coun¬ 
tries  always  work,”  he  says. 

In  start-ups,  the  CTO  often  fills  a 
catchall  technology  role.  “The  smaller 
the  company,  the  less  they  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  guy  [who  is]  more  into 


strategy  than  technology  delivery,” 
Davis  says.  “So  they  get  someone  with 
technology  as  the  prime  skill  set.” 

Rick  Stiegler  has  been  CTO  at  Lend¬ 
ing  Tree  Inc.  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  since 
the  mortgage  company’s  founding  in 
1997.  In  the  early  days,  because  the  staff 
was  small,  his  job  ranged  from  soft¬ 
ware  design  and  configuration  man¬ 
agement  to  business  analysis  and  tech¬ 
nical  presentations  for  investors. 

Now,  with  250  employees  and  a  tech¬ 
nology  department  of  more  than  100, 
the  company  has  hired  CIO  Steve 
Campbell,  and  Stiegler  is  moving  away 
from  business  concerns.  Stiegler  pro¬ 
vides  architectural  guidance,  reviews 
the  technical  design  for  all  projects 
and  examines  the  technical  implica¬ 
tions  of  strategic  initiatives. 

Stiegler,  who  now  reports  to  Camp¬ 
bell,  works  primarily  on  architecture. 
Campbell  does  “all  the  hard  stuff,”  in¬ 
cluding  handling  vendors  and  purchas- 


H  I’ve  done  enough 
of  wearing  all  the 
hats.  I  want  to  go  back 
to  the  cool  stuff. 

RICK  STIEGLER,  CTO,  LENDING  TREE  INC. 

ing  technology,  Stiegler  says.  “He  man¬ 
ages  air  cover  to  the  business,”  he  says. 
“When  I’m  trying  to  figure  out  a  bot¬ 
tleneck  in  the  database,  he’s  explaining 
to  the  business  what’s  going  on  and 
when  we’ll  get  it  going  again.” 

Stiegler  checks  with  Campbell  on 
any  proposed  adjustments  in  architec¬ 
ture  or  technical  philosophy.  If  they 
disagree,  Stiegler  says,  “we  arm-wres¬ 
tle,  and  I  usually  lose.”  But  it  almost 
never  comes  to  that.  “When  we  dis¬ 
agree,  it’s  usually  because  one  of  us  has 
incorrect  data,”  Stiegler  says.  “Once  we 
both  have  the  same  facts,  we  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion.” 


Stiegler  enjoys  having  a  CIO  to  han¬ 
dle  the  business  aspects  of  technology. 
“I’ve  done  enough  of  wearing  all  the 
hats,”  he  says.  “I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
cool  stuff.” 

At  some  companies,  the  CTO  is 
steeped  in  the  cool  stuff  as  the  technol¬ 
ogy  visionary.  “Companies  often  bring 
CTOs  in  to  develop  a  longer-term 
technology  strategy,  one  the  CIO  just 
doesn’t  have  time  to  develop,”  said 
Steve  Andriole,  a  consultant  at  Cutter 
Consortium. 

That’s  the  case  at  Black  &  Veatch 
Corp.,  an  engineering,  construction 
and  consulting  company  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  one  of  the  100  largest 
private  corporations  in  the  U.S.  CTO 
John  G.  Voeller  is  a  lone  visionary 
whose  job  transcends  traditional  IT 
boundaries.  “I  don’t  just  look  at  the 
technology  of  my  enterprise,”  he  says. 
“I  look  far  beyond  IT,  at  nanotechnolo¬ 
gies,  biotech  and  other  domains.”  His 


Just  what  a  CTO  does  depends  on  who  hires 
you,  whom  you  report  to  and  whether  you  have 
budget  authority  By  Kathleen  Melymuka 
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JOHN  G.  VOELLER:  As  a  mechanical 
engineer  at  Black  &  Veatch,  he  took 
a  short  assignment  to  solve  a  problem 
in  MIS  and  never  left.  He  became  part¬ 
ner  in  charge  of  technology  in  the  early 
’80s  and  CTO  in  the  early  '90s. 

DEBRA  DOMEYER:  Worked  on  comput¬ 
er  systems  and  encrypted  satellite  tech¬ 
nology  at  the  White  House  and  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill.  Managed  the  White  House  Of¬ 
fice  of  Automation,  installing  the  first 
PCs  in  the  West  Wing  in  1984.  Worked 
in  IT  at  financial  services  companies. 


Served  as  CIO  at  Times  Mirror  Corp.  and 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

RICK  STIEGLER:  Served  as  vice 
president  of  advanced  technology 
at  Greenwich  Capital  Markets  Inc.  and 
was  a  vice  president  of  IT  at  Morgan 
Stanley. 

CATHY  BRUNE:  Started  as  a  data  cen¬ 
ter  tapes  mounter  at  Allstate.  Moved  to 
business  positions  in  claims,  marketing 
and  pricing.  Served  as  regional  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  sales,  director  of  the  call  center 
and  vice  president  for  infrastructure. 


mission  is  to  understand  the  goals  of 
the  business  and  of  its  clients,  antici¬ 
pate  their  needs  and  guide  them  to¬ 
ward  technologies  of  value. 

As  Black  &  Veatch  evolved  from  a 
partnership  to  a  corporation  in  the 
1990s,  Voeller,  who  used  to  head  IT, 
passed  the  reins  to  Bob  Fine,  a  busi¬ 
ness-oriented  CIO  who  had  “fought 
the  corporate  wars.”  As  CIO,  Fine  has 
improved  vendor  relationships,  cut 
costs  and  streamlined  IT  activities. 
CTO  Voeller  concentrates  on  the  tech¬ 
nology  vision.  Both  report  to  the  chief 
administrative  officer,  but  Fine  has  the 
power  of  the  purse.  All  IT  purchases 
are  made  through  his  office,  and  he 
manages  vendors. 

Andriole  says  that  in  companies 
where  the  CIO  and  CTO  report  to  a 
senior  executive,  their  different  focus¬ 
es  frequently  cause  friction  because 
they  compete  for  funding.  “The  ten¬ 
sion  comes  from  having  the  CTO  al¬ 
ways  pushing  the  envelope,  while  the 
CIO  is  worrying  about  making  the 
train  run  on  time,”  he  says. 

Usually,  the  CTO  and  the  CIO  share 
the  technology  budget,  Andriole  says, 
and  tension  can  arise  if  the  CTO  seeks 
to  divert  money  from  “putting  out 
brush  fires”  to  building  new  architec¬ 


tures.  “They  [CTOs]  hate  to  spend 
money  on  things  like  life  support  for 
old  systems,  so  they’ll  recommend  di¬ 
verting  funds  from  those  server  up¬ 
grades  to  build  the  architecture  to  ex¬ 
ploit  Web  services,”  he  says. 

But  Voeller  says  that’s  not  the  case  at 
Black  &  Veatch.  “We  work  as  a  very 
good  team  because  we  respect  each 
other’s  ideas,”  he  says.  “Our  executives 
are  receptive;  they  believe  in  and  re¬ 
vere  imagination.” 


The  key  to  a  good  CTO/CIO  rela¬ 
tionship,  Voeller  says,  is  “clear  delin¬ 
eation  of  roles  and  responsibilities  and 
a  reward  system  based  on  doing  these 
well.”  A  sure  road  to  ruin,  he  adds, 
would  be  “a  CIO  with  a  technology 
bent  who  secretly  wants  to  do  the  CTO 
job  —  or  vice  versa.” 

The  fact  that  Voeller  doesn’t  report 
to  the  CIO  isn’t  unusual.  The  Cutter 
survey  found  that  74%  of  CTOs  don’t. 

At  Allstate  Insurance  Co.  in  North- 


LENDING  TREE  CTO  RICK  STIEGLER  (right)  works  on  architecture  while  CIO  Steve  Campbell  (left)  does  “all  the  hard  stuff. 


brook,  Ill.,  CTO  Cathy  Brune  reports  to 
the  chairman,  and  she  is  the  undisput¬ 
ed  technology  leader.  “I  was  made  a 
senior  VP  and  CTO  because  we  want¬ 
ed  people  to  understand  that  I  am  in 
charge  of  technology,  and  I  will  make 
calls  and  break  the  ties,”  she  says.  Her 
role  is  to  manage  overall  architecture, 
infrastructure  and  security,  a  task 
made  trickier  by  the  fact  that  Allstate’s 
two  main  divisions  have  their  own  IT 
groups,  CIOs  and  technology  budgets. 

As  Allstate’s  first  CTO,  Brune  needs 
to  reconcile  the  IT  wish  lists  of  the  two 
business  units  with  the  technical  stan¬ 
dards  she’s  hammering  into  place.  “I 
cut  the  baby  in  half  between  the  two 
businesses  if  necessary,”  she  says.  In 
other  words,  if  one  business  wants  one 
sort  of  infrastructure/architecture  and 
the  other  wants  another,  she  decides 
which  will  be  the  corporate  standard. 
“The  business  unit  presidents  listen  to 
me,”  Brune  says. 

Before  she  became  CTO,  there  was 
one  CIO  who  owned  the  IT  budget, 
and  the  business  unit  presidents  had  to 
come  to  him  for  technology  funding. 
Now  the  two  businesses  have  their 
own  IT  budgets,  and  they  can  choose 
the  applications  they  need  to  drive 
their  strategies  —  as  long  as  those  fol¬ 
low  the  CTO’s  technology  standards. 
Infrastructure,  governance,  security 
and  companywide  architecture  belong 
to  Brune. 

Because  Brune  reports  directly  to 
Allstate’s  chairman,  she  could  wield  a 
big  stick.  But  instead,  she  is  persuading 
the  CIOs  and  their  business  unit  presi¬ 
dents  to  do  things  her  way.  She  ac¬ 
knowledges,  though,  that  this  entails  a 
lot  of  “mud  wrestling.” 

“This  job  is  a  lot  more  relationship- 
driven  than  I  would  have  imagined,” 
Brune  says.  “But  by  doing  this  early, 
we  get  buy-in  from  everyone  around 
our  tech  strategy.” 

The  inevitable  friction  between 
CTOs  and  CIOs  is  a  good  thing,  Andri¬ 
ole  says,  because  it  makes  companies 
consider  technology  trade-offs.  “It 
forces  you  to  think  about  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  putting  out  those  brush  fires 
for  what  you  have  to  be  doing  in  two 
to  three  years,”  he  explains.  "It  sets  up 
a  great  dialogue  in  the  corporation.”  • 


Melymuka  is  a  Computerworld 
contributing  writer.  Contact  her  at 
kmelymuka@earthlink.net. 


WEARING  BOTH  HATS 

Read  about  the  hybrid  role  of  CTOs  who  work  at 
Web-based  companies: 

OQuickLink  36887 
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SUPPLY  CHAIN  ADVICE: 
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Dog  Work 


Streamlining  a  supply 
chain  isn’t  easy,  but  the 
simpler  the  technology 
involved,  the  better.  The 
reason:  “Most  of  us  are 
regular  folks.  If  you  have 
to  be  a  genius  to  figure 
something  out,  we’re 
doomed.”  So  says  Mike 
Hugos,  CIO  of  Network 
Services  Co.,  a  $6.8  bil¬ 
lion  distribution  cooperative  company 
in  Chicago  suburb  Mount  Prospect. 

In  his  new  book,  Essentials  of  Supply 
Chain  Management  (John  Wiley  &  Sons 
Inc.,  2003),  Hugos  lays  out  how  to  de¬ 
cide  what  kind  of  supply  chain  technol¬ 
ogy  your  company  needs  and  how  much 
to  spend  to  get  it.  Hugos  recently  spoke 
with  Computerworld’s  Julia  King. 


As  a  CIO,  how  did  you  get  involved  in  the 
supply  chain  process?  We’re  a  co-op. 
There  are  75  owner  companies,  each 
with  an  individual  ERP  [enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning]  system.  When  I  came 
on  in  the  fall  of  ’99,  we  were  updating 
our  strategic  plan.  The  owner  compa¬ 
nies  made  it  very  clear  to  me  to  not 
even  suggest  that  we  all  standardize  on 
SAP  or  Oracle  or  some  other  software. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  our  big  cus¬ 
tomers  —  which  include  Baskin- 
Robbins,  all  of  the  Starbucks  stores  — 
wanted  to  centralize  their  procure¬ 
ment  operations.  They  didn’t  want  to 
phone  and  fax  orders.  They  were  cre¬ 
ating  electronic  order  management 
systems  that  we  needed  to  plug  into 
and  then  route  orders  to  our  members 
to  fill.  Our  customers  wanted  state¬ 
ment  billing.  They  wanted  a  seamless 
coordinated  supply  chain.  They  said  to 
me,  “You  figure  it  out.” 


Where  do  you  start  such  an  obviously  huge 
project?  The  first  thing  I  like  to  do  is  on 
a  big  sheet  of  white  paper  draw  out  the 
sequence  of  activities  as  you  know 
your  supply  chain.  Where  you  don’t 
know  things,  put  in  a  question  mark. 

If  you’re  a  manufacturer,  look  back  to 


raw  material  providers.  Then,  look 
forward  to  your  customer.  I  learned  a 
long  time  ago  in  sales  to  look  at  what 
your  customer’s  customer  is  doing.  Lay 
that  out  as  part  of  the  major  flow  of 
activities.  I’ve  found  again  and  again 
that  if  everyone  has  a  common  visual 
framework  to  look  at,  and  then  you 
start  plugging  details  into  slots  on  that 
framework,  a  picture  will  emerge. 


And  then  what?  Steady  as  she  goes.  Solve 
a  piece  at  a  time.  It’s  a  lesson  that  didn’t 
play  well  in  the  ’90s.  When  people  rip 
out  everything  and  put  in  an  all-new 
[supply  chain]  system,  it’s  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  heart,  lung  and  liver  transplant 
all  at  once.  It’s  so  risky  that  you  should 
never  do  it  unless  the  patient  is  going 
to  die  anyway.  Instead,  you  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  the  supply  chain  diagram 
—  a  simple  circle-and-arrow,  basic  ref¬ 
erence  diagram  —  and  ask,  “Where  are 
the  bottlenecks  right  now?”  Maybe  the 
bottleneck  is  procurement  or  inven¬ 
tory  control  or  forecasting.  Identify 
the  worst  bottlenecks, 
then  come  up  with  point- 
specific  [IT]  solutions  to 
those  bottlenecks.  Fifty- 
million-dollar  SAP  solu¬ 
tions  played  well  in  the 
’90s,  but  I  don’t  think 
they  were  ever  good 
practices. 


equivalent  of  speeding  up  the  assembly 
line,  they’ll  take  a  passive-aggressive 
attitude  and  do  everything  from  spill 
coffee  on  the  keyboard  to  feed  the  sys¬ 
tem  goofy  data.  As  soon  as  that  hap¬ 
pens,  you  can  typically  blame  the  tech¬ 
nologists  who  are  so  absorbed  in  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  least  politically  aware 
that  they  make  very  easy  scapegoats. 


So,  are  you  saying  to  solve  the  bottlenecks 
one  by  one,  with  different  software,  and  worry 
later  about  integrating  those  software  appli¬ 
cations?  There’s  something  called  the 
miracle  of  the  ASCII  file.  I  tell  members 
I  will  never  stand  up  in  front  of  a  tech¬ 
nology  organization  and  brag  about 
sending  encrypted  ASCII  files  over  the 
Internet,  but  it  works.  Every  system 
has  batch-import  capability,  and  that’s 
where  I  believe  in  about  2001  a  new 
acronym  appeared  called  EAI  [enter¬ 
prise  application  integration].  EAI  is 
really  about  passing  ASCII  files  across 
separate  applications.  It’s  not  that  we 
didn’t  know  how  to  do  that  in  the  late 


How  come?  We  spent  the 
last  10  years  with  mas¬ 
sive  all-in-one  systems. 

I  think  the  answers  are 
there  for  everyone  to  see. 
They  don’t  work  very 
often,  and  the  world 
changes  so  quickly  that 
you’ll  come  up  with  a 
new  solution  to  an  old 
business  model.  And  if 
the  people  who  have  to 
use  a  new  system  either 
don’t  buy  into  it  or  feel 
it’s  simply  a  prelude  to 
being  laid  off  or  the 


’80s;  it’s  that  it  wasn’t  cool.  I  come 
down  in  favor  of  the  practical  approach. 


How  does  it  work?  For  companies  with 
EDI  [electronic  data  interchange],  we 
reformat  ASCII  files  to  an  EDI  850  or 
other  file  for  EDI.  We’ve  all  agreed  on 
a  certain  ASCII  file  format.  If  they 
have  to  reformat  to  that,  it’s  a  trivial 
thing  to  do.  People  will  call  me  primi¬ 
tive,  but  the  use  of  ASCII  flat  files  sent 
over  the  Internet  is  an  amazing  thing. 
When  people  wax  enthusiastic  about 
Web  services  or  the  Internet  version 
of  object-oriented  XML,  it’s  basically 
an  ASCII  flat  file  with  angle  brackets 
that  tells  you  what  that  means.  In  a 
high-change,  tight  economy,  I  think 
you’re  always  better  off  to  go  with 
point  solutions  and  a  guaranteed 
12-month  payoff. 


Can  you  give  me  an  example  from  your  own 
experience?  We  have  a  wholly  owned 
redistributor  that  stocks  slower-mov¬ 
ing  items,  but  items  that  are  necessary 
for  national  account  contracts.  That  or¬ 
ganization  works  on  very  thin  margins. 
We’ve  been  very  reluctant  to  add  head 
count.  But  our  business  is  growing 
steadily,  so  they’re  swamped.  Members 
order  from  the  warehouse,  then  the 
warehouse  turns  around  and  places  the 
order  with  a  supplier.  We’re  now  work¬ 
ing  on  an  initiative  where  everyone 
agrees  on  standard  format  for  an  invoice. 
Instead  of  a  member  calling  us  or  faxing 
an  order,  they  can  export  it  in  a  stan¬ 
dard  ASCII  flat  file,  encrypt  and  trans¬ 
port  the  ASCII  file  over  the  Internet. 

Our  order  entry  [system]  simply  im¬ 
ports  that  file  and  all  order  entry  work, 
and  data  entry  work  is  automated.  Au¬ 
tomate  the  “dog  work”  and  let  the  peo¬ 
ple  handle  the  exceptions.  Why  spend 
money  on  computers  and  artificial  in¬ 
telligence  when  I  have  real  intelligence 
yearning  to  break  free  of  the  dog  work 
that  plagues  them  everyday. 

People  get  into  these  exquisitely 
complex  systems.  Meanwhile,  we’re 
having  this  recovery  that  is  not  creating 
jobs.  I  believe  [that]  if  computers  moni¬ 
tor  the  daily  in-and-out  work  and  you 
can  design  a  system  where  people  are 
served  by  computers,  you’ll  get  some¬ 
thing  effective.  But  when  you  try  to 
have  computers  do  everything,  it  won’t 
work.  Computers  are  great  at  dog 
work,  but  I  don’t  need  computers  to 
iake  decisions  for  me.  I 


BOOK  EXCERPT  ONLINE 


Read  an  excerpt  from  Chapter  4  of  Essentials  of  Supply 
Chain  Management  on  our  Web  site. 

OQuickLink:  37065 
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1.  Want  a  Free  Buyers  Guide? 

Finally,  somebody  explains  business  intelligence  software  in  plain 
English.  For  your  personal  guide: 

□  Emailarequesttoguide@brio.com 

□  Call  us  at  1-877-289-2746 


2.  Want  a  Free  Test  Drive? 

Brio  Software  deploys  faster  because  it  is  easier  to  use  and  manage 
Without  requiring  extensive  training.  See  for  yourself  with  our  Free 
Brio  Performance  Suite™  8  Test  Drive. 

□  Register  at  www.brio.com/testdrive/cw 


3.  Want  a  Guarantee? 

With  Brio,  all  you  need  is  a  data  warehouse  or  database  to  generate 
reports  or  analyses,  almost  immediately.  Results  are  guaranteed.  Let 
us  show  you  with  our  2-day  Guarantee. 

□  Call  us  today  at  1-877-289-2746 


For  more  information  on  the  NEW  Brio  Performance 
Suite™  8  go  to  www.brio.com  or  call  1  -877-289-2746 


The  Business  Performance  Software  Company 
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NavSea’s  ROI 
Ship  Comes  In 

E-procurement  system  cuts  buying  time  by  over  85%.  By  Matt  Hamblen 


www.computerworld.com 


bidders  by  their  performance.  “It  was  a 
holistic  look,”  she  says. 

The  10%  savings,  while  a  mandate  in 
the  case  of  NavSea,  is  realistic  for  any 
organization  to  achieve  from  e-pro¬ 
curement  implementations,  according 
to  analyst  Albert  Pang  at  Framingham, 
Mass.-based  research  firm  IDC.  “Ten 
percent  is  consistent  with  what  other 
companies  have  achieved  when  they 
start  deploying  e-procurement  apps,” 
Pang  notes.  “When  you  talk  about  an 
organization  that  processes  tens  of 
thousands  of  purchase  orders  a  year 
or  higher,  certainly  10%  would  help 
tremendously.” 


HE  DOT-COM  BUBBLE  WAS 
already  bursting  when  the 
Naval  Sea  Systems  Command 
(NavSea)  launched  its  SeaPort 
e-procurement  system  in  April  2001. 
Since  then,  it’s  earned  a  high  enough 
return  on  investment  and  regular  posi¬ 
tive  feedback  to  be  considered  a 
success  by  more  than  300  pro¬ 
curement  managers,  says  Claire 
Grady,  SeaPort  program  manager. 

Key  to  the  project’s  success 
was  that  NavSea  was  able  to  work 
with  a  single  e-commerce  procure¬ 
ment  software  vendor,  Commerce 
One  Inc.,  and  follow  specific  guide¬ 
lines  agreed  upon  by  higher-ups  at  the 
naval  command. 

The  installation  required  a  little 
more  customization  than  was  antici¬ 
pated,  but  the  system  works  reliably, 
Grady  says.  Yet  she’s  somewhat  skepti¬ 
cal  about  expanding  the  SeaPort  sys¬ 
tem  beyond  its  current  use  of  buying 
professional  services  to  include  pur¬ 
chasing  specialized  goods  for  building 
ships  and  weapon  systems  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  Marines,  which  provide  the 
lion’s  share  of  NavSea’s  current  annual 
budget  of  $19  billion. 

The  project  grew  out  of  pressure 
from  the  secretary  of  Defense  to  cut 
costs  in  1998,  a  vastly  different  era  for 
defense  spending  than  today.  NavSea 
was  told  to  cut  about  10% 
of  its  professional  ser¬ 
vices  procurement 
spending  over  five  years, 
from  2001  to  2005.  Pro¬ 
fessional  services  include 
program  management, 
logistics  support,  engi¬ 
neering  and  financial 
management. 

“SeaPort  is  on  track  to 
meet  its  savings  [goal],” 

Grady  says.  The  time  to 
complete  an  acquisition, 
from  start  to  finish,  has 
dropped  drastically  — 


from  270  days  to  between  30  and  42 
days,  or  by  over  85%  —  mainly  because 
paperwork  has  been  eliminated. 
NavSea  has  also  been  able  to  save  with 
volume  discounts  by  working  with  reg¬ 
ular  bidders,  which  the  system  ranks 
based  upon  quality  of  service  and  past 
performance,  not  just  price,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Grady  and  Kathleen 
Monahan,  who  recently  retired 
as  director  of  the  surface  sys¬ 
tems  division  at  NavSea. 

NavSea  picked  Commerce  One  in 
Pleasanton,  Calif.,  over  nine  other  ven¬ 
dors  partly  because  its  off-the-shelf 
software  required  little  customization. 
In  two  years  of  operation,  one  of  the 
few  difficulties  that  NavSea  has  faced 
is  customizing  Commerce  One’s  soft¬ 
ware  to  track  small,  disadvantaged 
businesses  that  the  government  wants 
to  support,  Grady  says. 

Upfront  software  license  and  instal¬ 
lation  costs  were  $500,000.  Annual 
support  costs  are  $160,000,  and  annual 
Web  hosting  costs  are  $240,000.  Nav¬ 
Sea  has  a  five-year  contract  for  hosting 
and  support.  Based  on  current  and 
projected  savings,  the  ROI  goal  that 
NavSea  set  with  Commerce  One  has 
been  met  “very  easily,”  says  Grady. 

Monahan  and  Grady  say  that  85%  of 
purchasing  managers  consistently  rate 
SeaPort  an  improvement  over  the  old 
paper-based  system. 

“Commerce  One  bent 
over  backward  to  make 
the  portal  screens  the 
managers  use  very  user- 
friendly,”  Monahan  says. 

Grady  attributes  the 
project’s  success  to  top 
management  accepting 
the  objectives  early  on, 
as  well  as  to  all  of  the 
main  players  getting  in¬ 
volved  in  the  ways  that 
NavSea  needed  to  im¬ 
prove  procurement. 

This  included  rating 


CLAIRE  GRADY  says  one  of 
SeaPort’s  key  benefits  is  its 
ability  to  rank  suppliers  based 
on  quality  of  service  and  past 
performance,  not  just  price. 


HOW  IT  WORKS 


SeaPort 

The  e-procurement  system  at 
NavSea  replaced  a  paper-based 
system  that  didn’t  easily  enable 
an  evaluation  of  a  contractor’s 
performance.  Here’s  a  look  at 
the  process  now. 


1  Program  manager  logs 
into  SeaPort  and  defines 
requirements  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  engineering, 
logistics,  financial  or  program 
management  services. 


2  Once  the  formal  pur¬ 
chase  requisition  is 
approved,  a  contract¬ 
ing  officer  creates  an 
electronic  bidding  event  and 
invites  a  group  of  contractor 
teams  to  submit  bids. 


3  When  bids  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  bidding 
event  closes,  NavSea 
evaluators  use  their 
browsers  on  SeaPort  to  eval¬ 
uate  proposals  on  multiple 
criteria,  including  the  bidder’s 
past  performance  and  the 
price  it’s  offering,  as  well  as 
its  technical  capabilities.  Eval¬ 
uators  are  seeking  a  best- 
value  bid. 


4  After  evaluations  are 
final,  NavSea  issues 
the  purchase  order 
electronically  to  the 
winning  contractor  or  con¬ 
tractor  group. 


Streamlining  Necessary 

Pang  said  he  has  followed  the  SeaPort 
implementation  and  spoke  to  Navy  of¬ 
ficials  several  years  ago  about  the  need 
to  consolidate  the  procurement  proc¬ 
esses  the  Navy  had  set  up  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  suppliers.  One  administrative 
change  to  SeaPort  allows  for  21  prima¬ 
ry  supplier  teams  to  bid  on  work,  and 
each  team  works  with  multiple  con¬ 
tractors  and  a  recognized  team  leader. 

“When  I  talked  to  the  Navy  in  the 
late  ’90s,  they  had  no  idea  at  the  top 
manager  level  who  was  buying  the 
stuff,  how  much  they  were  paying,  how 
many  suppliers  there  were,”  Pang  re¬ 
calls.  “The  U.S.  Navy  was  dealing  with 
so  many  operations  around  the  coun¬ 
try  and  world,  and  some  people  were 
able  to  buy  stuff  on  their  own.  Maver¬ 
ick  spending  was  rampant  in  many 
parts  of  government.” 

Pang  acknowledges  that  the  e-pro- 
curement  software  can  organize  only 
the  processes  that  administrators  put 
in  place.  “If  people  doing  procurement 
aren’t  adhering  to  business  rules,  the 
idea  will  fall  apart,”  he  adds. 

So,  whether  NavSea  will  be  able  to 
drastically  control  costs  to  make  tax¬ 
payers  happy  is  an  open  question.  In 
fact,  procurement  of  professional  ser¬ 
vices  amounts  to  only  $500  million  an¬ 
nually,  a  fraction  of  NavSea’s  current 
budget.  And  Grady  doesn’t  think  buy¬ 
ing  parts  or  materials  for  ships  online 
makes  much  sense  because  “a  lot 
of  what  we  buy  is  unique,  and  there 
aren’t  a  lot  of  efficiencies  in  buying 
a  unique  item  online.”  Still,  NavSea 
will  look  to  continuously  improve  cur¬ 
rent  processes  to  try  to  derive  greater 
benefit  from  its  e-procurement  system, 
she  says.  ► 


MORE  ON  NAVSEA 


NavSea  officials  hoped  SeaPort  would  help  streamline 
the  procurement  process  when  it  went  live  in  2001: 
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Inst  all  odds. 


Waters  continue  to  rise.  Winds  are  relentless.;  Even  a  year 
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locations.  And  stay  in  constant 


Communications  Queen. 
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network  capabilities  that  adapt  to  all  media, 
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teams  in  scattered 
contact  as  vyeather  patterns  quickly  shift 


Meet  Rachel.  Crisis  Coordinator. 


drop  coordinates.  At  Nortel  Networks,  we  call  this  "the  engaged  business 
model”  And  we  make  it  happen  by  allowing  businesses  to  engage  their 
employees  with  ways  to  work  more  productively  as  teams.  Eliminating 


boundaries  by  anticipating  user  needs.  Delivering  critical,  time-sensitive 
information  on  whatever  device  they  can  access.  Encrypted  for  security, 


info  gets  to  where  it  needs  to  go  and  nowhere  else.  End  of  story:  Rachel 
and  her  team  save  time  and  money  as  they  race  to  help  people  in  need. 


All  delivered  by  our  enterprise  vision.  One  network.  A  world  of  choice. 
nortelnetworks.com/onenetwork 
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1]  WIN  WITH  STORAGE  MANAGEMENT:  Information  is  growing 
exponentially. To  efficiently  run  your  business,  you  need  powerful 
tools  to  understand  and  manage  your  storage  environment. 

2]  WIN  WITH  TIVOLI:  Tivoli  Storage  Resource  Management  Solutions 
are  open,  easy  to  deploy  and  self-optimizing.  For  improved 
utilization,  easier  administration  and  better  ROI. Tivoli.  Part  of 
our  software  portfolio  including  DB2,®  Lotus®  and  WebSpheref 

3]  MAKE  THE  PLAY:  To  find  aTivoii  Business  Partner  or  to  learn 
more,  visit  ibm.com/tivoii/partners 


STORAGE 

MANAGEMENT 

PLAY 


@  business  is  the  game.  Play  to  win. 
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Rule  Innovation 


Users  must  demand  technologies 
to  improve  business.  By  Mark  Hall 


omputerworld  columnist 
David  Moschella’s  new 
book,  Customer-Driven  IT: 
How  Users  Are  Shaping 
Technology  Industry 
Growth,  should  send  chills  down  the 
spines  of  executives  inside  the  board- 
rooms  of  major  IT  vendors.  He  bril¬ 
liantly  argues  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  computer  industry,  IT 
suppliers  have  been  the  main 
drivers  behind  technology  inno¬ 
vation  and,  therefore,  its  growth 
and  success.  But  that  game,  or 
“wave,”  as  he  calls  it,  is  over. 

Customers  are  now  the  big  players  in 
the  innovation  game,  and  the  likes  of 
Bill  Gates,  Scott  McNealy  and  Carly 
Fiorina  are  mere  onlookers. 

Moschella  rightly  labels  this  a  “huge 
cultural  and  business  change”  that’s 
fraught  with  danger.  That’s  because 
users  are  too  comfortable  letting  IT 
suppliers  point  them  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  with  cooler,  faster  and  more  effi¬ 


cient  technology  to  improve  existing 


systems.  But  IT  customers  no  longer 
need  to  improve  IT  for  its  own  sake. 
Now  the  reason  they  need  technology 
is  to  make  their  businesses  better.  And 
if  IT  users  fumble  the  opportunity  to 
exploit  IT  for  that  purpose,  Moschella 
writes,  “IT  business  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  stagnate.” 

And  fumble  they  might.  The  author 
points  out  that  users  can 
botch  opportunities  to  exploit 
technology  by  refusing  to  see 
its  value  to  business.  He  cites 
the  music  industry’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  peer-to-peer  systems 
such  as  Napster  as  the  kind  of  back¬ 
ward  customer  thinking  that  can  stifle 
IT  innovation. 

He  also  slams  some  customers’  nar¬ 
row  focus  on  sifting  every  IT  opportu¬ 
nity  through  the  return  on  investment 
sieve.  He  writes  that  “customers  have 
to  forget  formal  ROI  numbers  and  sim¬ 
ply  ‘Rely  On  Instinct.’  ” 

Customer-driven  innovation  is  also 
at  risk  because  IT  vendors  need  to  get 
with  the  new  program  and  shift  their 
focus  to  developing  products  that  let 
users  innovate.  One  other  pitfall  facing 
this  new  wave  of  technology  innova¬ 
tion  is  that  the  historical  supplier- 
driven  waves  are  boosted  by  entrepre¬ 
neurs  motivated  by  wealth  and  status. 
But  among  users  in  markets  such  as 
health  care  and  insurance,  that  motiva¬ 
tion  is  sorely  lacking  and  “will  likely 
remain  a  serious  IT  industry  market 
barrier,”  Moschella  writes. 

But  not  all  is  gloom  and  doom. 
Throughout  the  book,  Moschella  cites 
numerous  examples  that  IT  users  can 
study  to  see  how  other  customer  inno- 
•  vation  of  IT  has  worked.  And  he  also 
shows  where  it’s  likely  to  play  out  in 
the  future.  For  example,  in  one  two- 
column  chart,  he  identifies  40  areas 
where  customer  business  innovations 
are  likely  to  inspire  vendor  product  de- 


BOOK  IP 
REVIEW 


velopment  and  not  the  other  way 
around. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  IT  business 
books,  readers  will  need  to  slog 
through  this  author’s  review  of  com¬ 
puter  history.  For  those  few  unfamiliar 
with  this  terrain,  Moschella’s  analysis 
of  the  prior  waves  of  computing  (such 
as  mainframes  and  PCs)  is  concise  and 
readable.  But  although  it  does  help  set 
up  his  thesis,  it’s  not  essential  to  get¬ 
ting  to  the  vital  part  of  this  important 
book,  which  posits  that  IT’s  future  is 
no  longer  centered  amid  engineers  in 
Armonk  or  Redmond  or  even  Silicon 
Valley.  It  rests  with  IT  leaders  in  every 
IT  data  center  in  the  world.  > 


Beware  the 
Herd  Effects 

Given  the  prevalence  of  engineers 
and  programmers,  one  would 
think  that  the  IT  industry  would  be 
among  the  most  rational  of  busi¬ 
nesses.  But  to  me  it’s  pretty  clear 
that  the  single  most  important 
factor  in  the  IT  industry’s  health  is 
the  overall  customer  mood,  often 
referred  to  as  “business  confi¬ 
dence.”  Indeed,  sometimes  I  think 
that  much  of  the  history  of  com¬ 
puting  can  be  summed  up  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Computers  are  so  confusing 
and  complicated  that  customers 
operate  in  a  constant  (if  not  al¬ 
ways  conscious)  state  of  wariness 
and  even  fear.  In  this  climate,  it’s 
only  natural  that  IT  buyers  often 
seek  safety  in  numbers.  The  result 
is  powerful  “herd  effects,”  which 
manifest  themselves  in  two  main 
ways:  unusually  high  supplier 
concentration  and  recurring  boom 
and  bust  cycles. 

-  Excerpt  from  Customer-Driven  IT:  How 
Users  Are  Shaping  Technology  Industry 
Growth,  by  David  Moschella  (Harvard 
Business  School  Press,  2003) 


WIN  WITH 
TIVOLI  AND 
IBM  BUSINESS 
PARTNERS. 


Are  you  equipped  with  the  best  storage 
solutions  for  your  business?  Ask  one  of 
these  IBM  Business  Partners. They  have 
Tivoli  Storage  Resource  Management 
Solutions  and  the  expertise  to  go  with 
them.  For  more  information  on  SRM 
or  to  find  more  Business  Partners  to 
help  you  optimize  your  business,  visit 
ibm.com/tivoli/partners 


ADVANCED  SYSTEMS  GROUP 
ARROW  ENTERPRISE  COMPUTING 
ASPEN  CONSULTING,  INC. 

AVNET  COMPUTER  MARKETING 
BERBEE  INFORMATION  NETWORKS 
CHAMPION  SOLUTIONS  GROUP 
C0MPSATTECHN0L0GY,  INC. 

COMPUTER  NETWORK  TECHNOLOGY  C0RR 
DENVER  SOLUTIONS  GROUP,  INC. 

EC  SOLUTIONS 
INGRAM  MICRO,  INC. 

KEYLINK  SYSTEMS 
MIDLAND  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

SALEM  GROUP,  INC. 

SIRIUS  COMPUTER  SOLUTIONS,  INC. 
SOFTWARE  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
SOLUTION  TECHNOLOGY,  INC. 


(e)  business  is  the  game.  Play  to  win: 
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TRW  Establishes 
Offshore  IT  Center 

Satyam  Computer  Services  Ltd., 
one  of  India’s  largest  IT  outsourc¬ 
ing  companies,  announced  that  it 
has  set  up  a  dedicated  offshore 
solutions  center  for  TRW  Auto¬ 
motive  Inc.,  a  Livonia,  Mich.- 
based  automotive  parts  manufac¬ 
turer.  Located  in  Chennai,  India, 
the  new  center  will  provide  TRW 
with  a  broad  range  of  IT  and  busi¬ 
ness  services,  including  process 
consulting,  business  process 
re-engineering  and  application 
management. 


Training  Portal  Set 
To  Save  Ford  $17M 

Ford  Motor  Co.  today  is  launching 
the  Ford  Learning  Network,  a 
massive  Web-based  portal  that 
integrates  all  training  manage¬ 
ment,  online  testing  and  learning 
resources  in  a  single  place  for 
use  by  the  automaker’s  300,000 
employees  worldwide.  The  net¬ 
work’s  library  includes  more  than 
400,000  titles,  including  1,500 
online  courses,  1,900  e-books, 
an  array  of  Ford  internal  online 
Web  sites  and  hundreds  of  jour¬ 
nals  and  periodicals.  Today’s 
launch  is  the  culmination  of  a 
three-year  project  that  will  result 
in  savings  of  $17  million,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ford. 


Perot  Gets  Medical 
IT  Outsourcing  Deal 

Plano,  Texas-based  Perot  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  will  provide  all  IT 
management  services,  including 
application,  program  and  project 
management,  as  well  as  systems 
implementation  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture  services,  to  Tufts-New 
England  Medical  Center  Inc. 
under  an  agreement  announced 
last  week. 

The  deal  calls  for  Perot  to 
help  the  medical  center  split 
from  its  former  corporate  part¬ 
ner,  Lifespan,  a  Rhode  Island- 
based  health  system.  Lifespan 
previously  provided  all  IT  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Boston-based  med¬ 
ical  center. 


MATTHEW  KRIEGER  ■  PEER  TO  PEERS 


Ten  Ways  to  Increase 
Your  IT  Value 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  departments  are 
under  more  pressure  than  ever  to  prove  their 
value  in  today’s  climate  of  continued  economic 
constraints  and  depressed  IT  spending.  In  these 
times,  we  must  be  diligent  about  not  losing  sight 
of  the  fundamentals.  Based  on  my  nine  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  IT,  here  are  10  ways  to  increase  your  value  and 
that  of  IT  at  your  company: 


1.  Execution  is  everything;  just 
get  it  done.  True,  it’s  a  cliche, 
but  more  than  ever,  the 
business  is  in  need  of  an  IT 
department  that  can  deliv¬ 
er.  Don’t  get  embroiled  in 
endless  analysis;  take  rea¬ 
sonable  risks  and  just  do  it. 

You’ll  show  the  business 
that  your  department  is 
competitive  and  action- 
oriented. 

2.  Deliver  solutions,  not  ideolo¬ 
gies.  Drop  the  religious  de¬ 
bates  over  Unix  vs.  Linux 
vs.  Windows.  Forget  about 
historical  allegiances  to 
specific  platforms,  and  re¬ 
sist  the  habit  of  calling 
yourselves  the  “Windows 
group”  or  the  “Unix  team.” 

Just  deliver  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  solutions  that  are  consistent 
with  your  enterprise’s  overall  IT  archi¬ 
tecture  at  the  most  competitive  cost. 

3.  Deliver  a  consistent  message.  Tactics 
change,  but  your  strategy  and  vision 
should  be  good  for  the  long  haul.  If 
you’ve  got  a  solid  message  that’s  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  overall  corporate 
strategy  and  vision,  repeat  it  enough 
and  people  will  follow.  But  also  remain 
agile  and  prepared  to  change,  because 
at  some  point  the  technology  and  busi¬ 
ness  will  change. 

4.  Personally  engage  the  business.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  successful  IT  depart¬ 
ments  are  closely  aligned  with  the 


business,  but  for  IT  em¬ 
ployees  who  work  behind 
the  scenes  on  networking 
and  infrastructure  issues,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  see  how 
your  work  contributes  to 
the  overall  business. 

Find  your  own  hook  into 
the  business.  Pick  a  project 
or  a  department,  build  the 
relationships,  and  show 
how  you  and  your  depart¬ 
ment  can  contribute  to 
their  goals. 

5.  Learn  the  “stack.”  In  our 
IT  department,  we  use  the 
term  stack  to  describe  all 
the  components  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  system,  from  the 
physical  infrastructure  to 
the  business  application 
and  content,  and  every¬ 
thing  in  between.  The  best  IT  people 
understand  the  application  stack  from 
bottom  to  top.  Understanding  applica¬ 
tions  and  technologies  this  way  makes 
you  more  valuable,  engages  you  with 
the  business  and  gives  you  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  over  those  who  under¬ 
stand  just  their  piece. 

For  example,  there’s  traditionally  a 
gap  between  the  developers  who  write 
an  application  and  the  network  infra¬ 
structure  people  who  provide  the 
transport.  Those  who  can  bridge  the 
gap  by  understanding  how  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  the  network  interact  offer  ex¬ 
tra  value. 


Matthew  krieger  is  asso¬ 


ciate  director  of  global 
network  services  at  The . 
Reader’s  Digest  Associa¬ 
tion  Inc.  and  plays  a 
leadership  role  in  global 
IT.  He  is  currently 
engaged  in  several 
infrastructure  and 
architecture  initiatives 
and  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  driving  global 
standards  for  technical 
architecture  and  applica¬ 
tion  development. 
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6.  Consider  less-conventional  technology 
alternatives.  Competitive  IT  depart¬ 
ments  recognize  the  value  in  low-cost, 
functional  solutions.  For  example,  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  it  was  almost  in¬ 
conceivable  to  consider  running  a 
business  with  a  productivity  suite  oth¬ 
er  than  Microsoft  Office.  Today  there 
are  several  lower  cost  or  free  alterna¬ 
tives,  such  as  open  source  or  inexpen¬ 
sive  commercial  suites,  that  are  rapid¬ 
ly  becoming  functional  replacements. 
The  same  is  true  for  other  product 
segments  as  well,  so  consider  these 
before  your  next  major  upgrade. 

7.  It’s  a  buyer’s  market,  so  take  advantage  of 
it.  Vendors  are  more  willing  to  negoti¬ 
ate  than  ever.  Simply  needing  to  sur¬ 
vive,  they’re  hot  to  compete.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  by  playing  the  field  for  com¬ 
modity  buys  and  driving  down  prices. 

8.  Think  enterprisewide.  Target  your  IT 
initiatives  across  the  entire  enterprise 
when  possible.  Cost  pressures  make  it 
a  necessity,  because  management  will 
resist  site-specific  implementations. 

9.  Respect  technology  and  the  business  it 
enables.  It  has  become  popular  in  the 
past  several  years  to  proclaim,  “It’s  not 
the  technology  that’s  important;  it’s 
the  business.”  While  generally  true, 
this  phrase  is  overused.  Let’s  face  it  — 
good  technology  can  help  to  drive 
down  the  costs  of  doing  business  and 
enable  new  business,  and  that’s  a  good 
thing.  Maintain  a  healthy  balance  in 
your  business/technology  focus. 

10.  Develop  a  working  knowledge  of  Linux. 
Windows  isn’t  the  only  game  in  town 
anymore.  Linux  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  common,  so  it’s  important  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  economic  and  technical 
issues  around  it.  You’ll  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  your  customers’  ques¬ 
tions  as  a  result.  I 


WANT  OUR  OPINION? 

OFor  more  columns  and  links  to  our  archives,  go  to: 

www.computerworld.com/opinions 


Advertising  Supplement 
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Provides  Surge 
of  Opportunities 


One  way  to  trace  career  opportunity  is  to 

trace  dollars  allocated  for  research  and  new 
product  development.  The  search  in  2003 
through  2006  points  to  bio-  and  chem-informatics. 
With  funding  from  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  and  the 


Department  of  Defense,  both  areas  are  looking  at 
annual  growth  of  up  to  18%  per  year,  according  to 
IDC  research.  Theo  Chisholm,  spokeswoman  for  IBM 
Health  Sciences,  said  once  mapping  of  the  human 
genome  opened  the  gate,  the  need  for  systems  to 
mine  and  process  data  exploded.  IBM  estimates  the 
market  to  exceed  $30  billion  per  year  in  the  U.S. 
by  2006. 

Take  note:  the  growth  isn’t  just  a  U.S.  phenomenon. 
Bio-IT  spending,  according  to  IDC,  will  more  than 
double  in  the  next  three  years  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  where  more  than  300  biotech  firms  are 
employing  over  6,500  people. 

The  mission  for  informatics  is  two-fold.  First,  there  is 
intense  pressure  to  identify  new  targets  in  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  and  health  treatment  quickly  and  at  a  lower 
cost.  Just  as  important  is  eliminating  targets  that 
won’t  prove  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the  defense 
and  security  category,  there’s  pressure  on  everything 
from  sourcing  a  new  smallpox  vaccine  to  addressing 
probable  bio-toxins  that  could  be  used  as  weapons. 
On  the  chem-informatics  front,  chemistry  and  IT  are 
married  up  in  developing  new  detection  systems  for 
use  in  public  buildings  and  areas,  as  well  as  in 
military  action. 

What’s  rare  in  the  industry  are  people  qualified  for 
the  work,  knowledgeable  in  the  sciences  -  biology 
and  chemistry  -  as  well  as  in  applied  mathematics 


and  information  technology.  Companies  are  looking 
for  people  who  have  built,  used  and  applied  IT  tools 
to  data,  from  DNA  to  outcomes  of  clinical  testing.  The 
Whitehead  Institute  Center  for  Genome  Research 
estimates  that  about  half  as  many  people  are 
prepared  for  the  field  as  are  needed  long-term. 

For  IT  professionals  interested  in  the  bio-iT  field, 
there  are  some  stepping  stones  to  landing  the  jobs. 
The  key  languages  used  are  C++,Java,  Fortran  and 
Perl.  Many  times,  the  toughest  experience  to  get  is  in 
the  biological  sciences  -  where  IT  is  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  biological  findings,  not  just  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  applications.  Dual  degrees,  for  that 
reason,  are  important.  Numerous  master’s  degree 
programs  have  opened  in  bioinformatics,  and  the 
Center  for  Bioinformatics  and  Computational  Biology 
offers  a  mentoring  program.  On-line  courses  also  can 
supplement  experience.  Certifications  include  the 
Certified  Bioinformatics  Specialist  and  the  Certified 
Bioinformatics  Master. 
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COMPUTER  PROFESSIONALS 

Opportunities  for: 

•  WEB  ARCHITECTS/ 
DEVELOPERS 

•  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

•  WEB  GRAPHIC  DESIGNERS 

•  NETWORK  ENGINEERS 

•  PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 

•  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

SKILLS: 

•  COLD  FUSION  •  SPECTRA 

•  ORACLE  •  VISUAL  BASIC 

•  VISUAL  C++  •  SIEBEL  •  ASP 

•  COM,  DCOM  •  JSP  •  HTML 

•  JAVA,  JAVA  BEAN  •  EJB  JAVA 
SERVLETS  •  WEBSPHERE 

•  IBM  MQ  SERIES  •  XML.UML 

•  MTS  •  CLARIFY  •  PERL 

•  OBJECTPERL  •  SPYPERL 

•  SMALLTALK  •  PL/SQL 

•  VISUAL  AGE  •  COBOL,  SPL, 
UNIX 

Visit  our  website  @ 
www.computerhorizons.com 

Attractive  salaries  and  benefits. 
Please  forward  your  resume  to: 
H.R.  Mgr.,  Computer  Horizons 
Corp.,  49  Old  Bloomfield 

Avenue,  Mountain  Lakes,  New 
Jersey  07046-1495.  Call  973- 
299-4000.  E-mail:  jobs@ 
computerhorizons.com.  An 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 

A  Chicago  area  computer  firm 
seeks  Programmer  Analyst. 
Duties:  Analyze  the  data  pro¬ 
cessing  requirements  and  user 
needs  to  determine  the  comput¬ 
er  software  which  will  best  serve 
those  needs;  Design  a  computer 
system,  using  Oracle,  which 
processes  the  data  in  the  most 
timely  and  inexpensive  manner; 
Implement  that  design  by  over¬ 
seeing  the  installation  of  the 
necessary  software  and  its  cus¬ 
tomization  to  the  client's  unique 
requirements;  Interact  with  the 
management  team  explaining 
each  phase  of  the  development 
process,  responding  to  their 
questions,  comments  and  criti¬ 
cism,  and  modifying  the  system 
to  accommodate  client's  con¬ 
cerns.  40  hrs/wk,  9am-6pm, 
$45,000/yr.  B.S.  in  C.S.  or  relat¬ 
ed  field.  Experience  with  Oracle 
programming.  Applicant  must 
show  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  U.S.  Send  resume  to 
IL.  Dept,  of  Employment 
Security,  401  S.  State  St.  -  7 
North,  Chicago,  IL  60605,  Attn: 
Leonard  Boksa.  Ref#  V-IL341 51 
-  B.  An  employer  paid  ad.  No 
Calls-Send  2  copies  of  both 
resume  &  cover  letter. 

Prog/Analysts  to  analyze, 
design  software  business  appls 
using  SAP  R/3,  Java,  XML, 
HTML,  VB,  COM,  Active  X, 
Oracle,  SQL  server  under 
Windows/UNIX  OS;  perform 
monitoring,  quality  control,  cod¬ 
ing/testing  of  applications;  gen¬ 
erate  batch  reports,  debug,  tune 
for  optimal  performance. 
Require:  BS  or  foreign  equiv.  in 
CS/Engg.  (any  branch)  &  6 
months  exp.  in  IT  field.  Travel 
involved.  High  saiaries. 

Respond  to:  HR.  Smartsoft 
International,  Inc.,  7900 

Steubenville  Pike  Suite  21, 
Imperial,  PA  15126 

SW  Eng’ers:  Rsrch,  dsgn, 
dev'lop  &  maintain  complex 
sw  sys  w  /  Websphere, 
PeopleSoft  HRMS/EPM  on 
Unix/AlX;  Install  &  configure 
PeopleSoft  process  Server 
&  Z/OS  w /  DB2  sys.  level  in 
MVS/CICS  &  Corba.  8-5, 
40h/w,  BS  dgr  in  Electr'l 
Eng'g  or  related  field,  2  yr  wk 
exp.  involv'g  Websphere, 
PeopleSoft  HRMS/EPM  & 
MVS/CICS.  Resume  to 
Mondratv  at  ITsoftrecruite® 
vahoo.com  or  fax:  305-704- 
1238. 

OUR  PEOPLE  MAKE  THE 

Difference  wal-mart 


Stores,  Inc. 


We’re  Looking  for  the  Future  Leaders  of  Tomorrow 


Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc.  has  been  recognized  by  Fortune 
Magazine  as  one  of  the  most  admired  companies  in 
the  world.  As  our  company  continues  to  expand,  so 
does  the  opportunity  for  first-class,  talented  people  to 
guide  the  future  of  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
innovative  growth  companies  in  the  world. 

Put  your  career  on  a  fast  climb  and  help  us  continue  to 
set  the  industry  standard  in  information  technology. 

•  UNIX  -  C,  C++,  Administration,  Engineering, 
Informix  DBAs 

•  NT  Workstation  -  VB,VC++,  Java,  ASP,  XML 

•  IBM  Mainframe  -  COBOL,  CICS,  DB2  and 
IMS  DBAs 

•  Networking  -  Ethernet,  VS  AT,  Frame 
Relay,  ATM 

•  Telecommunications 


Ready  to  do  it  all?  Candidates  interested  in  joining 
our  team  should  forward  a  resume  to: 

Wal-Mart  Information  Systems  Division 

Attn:  Recruiting  Department 

805  Moberly  Lane  M41 

Bentonville,  AR  72716-0560 

Fax:  (479)  277-4227 

E-mail:  ISDADS@wal-mait.com 

For  more  information,  call  toll-free: 

1  -888-JOBS-ISD  or  visit  our 
Web  site  at: 

www.walmartstores.corn 


A 


Wal-Mart  Is  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F/D/V 
*2000  Wal-Mart  Stores.  Inc. 
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SENIOR  APPLICATIONS 
SYSTEMS  ANALYST/ 
PROGRAMMER 

Formulate  and  define  system 
scope  and  objectives.  Devise  or 
modify  procedures  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  considering  com¬ 
puter  equipment  capacity  and 
limitations,  operating  time,  and 
form  of  desired  results.  Prepare 
detailed  specifications  from 
which  programs  will  be  written. 
Design,  code,  test,  debug,  and 
document  computer  software 
programs  and  Interface  for 
Lotus  Notes  Programming  using 
expertise  in  Java,  Lotus  Domino 
software  installation  on  Wind¬ 
ows  Sametime  3.0  Installation, 
Sametime  Integration.  Develop 
complex  databases  with  Lotus 
Notes  scripting  and  integration 
of  Domino  into  web  applications. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  deg¬ 
ree  or  equivalent  in  Computers 
or  related  field  and  four  years  of 
experience  as  a  software  engi¬ 
neer,  programmer  or  program¬ 
mer  analyst.  Knowledge  of 
Lotus  Notes,  Java,  Lotus 
Domino,  Sametime  3.0, 
Sametime  Integration.  Salary: 
$52,000/yr.  Apply:  Denise  A. 
Del  Cotto,  Integral  Strategies, 
Inc.,  2300  Sainte  Claire  Plaza, 
1121  Boyce  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15241. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  II  & 
ANALYST,  LEAD 
WEB  SYSTEMS  IT 

ADT  Security  Services,  Inc.,  has 
immediate  openings  in  its  Aurora, 
Colorado  and  Boca  Raton,  Florida 
offices  for  experienced  Systems 
Analysts. 

Must  possess  at  least  a  bachelor’s 
in  Computer  Science  or  a  related 
field  and  relevant  work  experience 
with  Oracle  Applications,  Oracle 
Databases,  Oracle  Tools  and  PL7 
SQL  for  Aurora  opportunity  or  rele¬ 
vant  supervisory/lead  experience 
with  small  teams  and  web  devel¬ 
opment  experience,  including  Cold 
Fusion,  J2EE  technologies  and 
Electronic  Data  Interchange  (EDI) 
for  Boca  Raton  opportunity. 

Resume  and/or  cover  letter  must 
reflect  each  requirement  above 
and  specify  reference  code  SAHM 
/ALPS  or  it  will  be  rejected. 

Forward  resume  to  Theresa  Maia, 
ADT,  One  Town  Center  Road, 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33486-1010. 


GIS  APPLICATION  PRO¬ 
GRAMMER  wanted  by 
civil  engineering  consult¬ 
ing  co.,  in  Houston,  TX. 
Must  have  Comp.  Sc.  or 
Comp.  Engineering  deg¬ 
ree  plus  exp.  Respond  by 
resume  only  to:  Mr.  Brian 
Tao,  V.P.,  C/R-#10, 

Sunland  Engineering  Co., 
9575  Katy  Fwy,  Ste#200, 
Houston,  TX  77024. 


Compsoft  Technology  Solutions 
Group,  Inc.  seeks  experienced 
Prog/Sys  Analysts,  DBAs,  Sys 
Admins  and  S/W  Engineers  to 
develop,  design  S/W  systems 
using  some  of  the  foil:  C,  C++, 
VB,  PL/SQL,  Dev  2000,  Cobol, 
Java,  HTML,  JSP,  Jscript,  MS 
Access,  MS  SQL,  Oracle, 
Sybase,  wireless  technologies, 
Data  warehousing,  web  tech¬ 
nologies,  packages/applications 
such  as  SAP,  Oracle  Financials, 
BAAN,  Windows/UNIX  admin, 
etc.  Require  BS/MS  or  foreign 
equiv  and  relevant  exp.  High 
salary.  F/T.  Travel  involved. 
Resumes  to  HR,  11  N  Roselle 
Road,  Schaumburg,  IL  60194 


Seeking  qualified  applicants  for 
the  following  positions  in 
Orlando,  FL:  Senior  Business 
Application  Analyst.  Formulate/ 
define  systems'  scope  and 
objectives  based  on  user/cus¬ 
tomer  needs  and  a  good  under¬ 
standing  of  applicable  business 
systems  and  industry  require¬ 
ments.  Requirements:  Bach¬ 
elor’s  degree*  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence,  business,  math,  engineer¬ 
ing  or  related  field  plus  5  years 
of  experience  in  analyzing  busi¬ 
ness  systems  and  developing 
technical  automated  solutions. 
Experience  with  MS  Project  and 
either  C++,  Java,  JSP  or  object- 
oriented  programming  also 
required.  ‘Master's  degree  in 
appropriate  field  will  offset  2 
years  of  general  experience. 
Submit  resumes  to  Sibi  George, 
FedEx  Corporate  Services, 
1900  Summit  Tower  Blvd.,  Suite 
1400,  Orlando,  FL  32810.  EOE 
M/F/DA/. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER, 
SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION 

Designs  and  modifies  computer 
programs  and  interface  compo¬ 
nents  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
data,  recorded  by  electrical/ 
mechanical  equipment,  to  cen¬ 
tral  computer  server,  in  a  format 
that  is  distributable  to  and  read¬ 
able  by  end  users,  throughout 
private  wide  area  network.  Must 
have  a  B.S.  in  Electrical 
Engineering  or  Computer 
Science  and  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered.  40  -  50 
hours  per  week.  EOE,  Drug 
Free  Workplace.  Send  resume 
to:  21st  Century  Oncology,  Attn: 
Joyce  White,  2234  Colonial 
Blvd.,  Ft.  Myers,  FL  33907  or  fax 
(239)  931-7381 


S/W  Engineers  to  analyze, 
design,  develop/implement  web 
and  business  appls  using  OO 
methodologies,  VB,  Java,  JDK, 
COM/DCOM,  Servlets,  XML, 
HTML,  JDBC,  Oracle,  MS 
Access,  SQL  Server  etc  on 
Windows/UNIX  OS;  configure 
client  server  appls,  document 
program  specs,  create  appln 
prototype;  provide  input  on  pro¬ 
ject  time/cost  estimates  and  end 
user  training.  Require:  M.S.  or 
foreign  equiv.  CS/Engg.  (any 
branch)  &  1  yr  exp.  in  \J  field. 
Travel  involved.  High  salaries. 
Respond  to:  HR,  Smartsoft 
International,  Inc.,  7900 
Steubenville  Pike  Suite  21, 
Imperial,  PA  15126 


Programmer  Analysts 
Experience  in  all  phases  of 
Siebel  implementation  in  an 
Oracle  environment  using  e- 
Scripts,  VB  Script,  Actuate 
Developer  Workbench  and  work 
flow.  Must  have  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  in  Data  Mapping,  Siebel 
configuration,  integerating  exter¬ 
nal  applications  to  Sebel  using 
various  tools  like  Enterprise 
Integration  Manager  and 
Business  Integration  Manager  in 
addition  to  UAT  and  end-user 
training.  2  Years  experience  on 
the  job  with  a  BS  in 
Engg/Science/Math  or  equiva¬ 
lent.  Salary:  $70K.  To.  Shiva 
Systems  705  Mermaid  Dr  308 
Deerfield  Beach  FL  33441 


Chief  Computer  Programmer 
needed  in  Chattanooga,  TN, 
to  plan,  schedule,  and  coor¬ 
dinate  the  designing  and 
writing  of  program  specifica¬ 
tions  primarily  on  an  HP/ 
3000.  Requires  5  years  of 
programming  experience. 
Send  resumes  to  Laura 
Manis  c/o  BC/BS  of  TN,  801 
Pine  St.,  Chattanooga,  TN 
37402.  Refer  to  job  code: 
BDBC-CCP. 


IT  careers  it  careers 


Nextek  Systems  has  immediate, 
fuil-time  opportunities  for  Consul¬ 
tants,  Software  Engineers,  SAP 
Consultants,  Programmer  An¬ 
alysts,  System  Analysts,  QA 
Analysts,  Database  Administra¬ 
tors,  Engineering  Programmers 
and  Programmers  with  any  of  the 
following  skills:  Borland,  SQL, 
SQL  Server,  DB2,  CICS,  COBOL. 
Siebel,  BPCS,  Oracle,  Peoplesoft, 
Sybase.  SAP/ABAP,  Java,  J2EE, 
CORBA.  Bachelor's  or  Master's 
degree  or  foreign  edu.  equiv.  of 
same  and/or  exp.  required  de¬ 
pending  on  position.  For  some 
positions,  we  also  accept  the 
degree  equivalent  in  edu  and  exp. 
Travel  and/or  relocation  required. 
Send  confidential  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Nextek 
Systems,  Inc.,  HR  Manager  18W 
140  Butterfield  Rd.  15th  FI. 
Oakbrook  Terrace,  IL  60148. 


As  the  world’s  iargest  Options 
Exchange,  the  Chicago  Board 
Options  Exchange  (CBOE),  we  rely 
on  the  latest  tools  and  technology 
to  maintain  market  leadership  in  the 
options  industry.  Our  Systems 
department  plays  an  integral  role  in 
ensuring  that  our  growth  continues. 
We  currently  have  the  following 
opportunities: 

•  Engineer 

•  Sr.  Programmer  Analyst 

•  Programmer  Analyst 

As  part  of  the  CBOE,  you  will  enjoy 
a  competitive  salary  and  excellent 
benefits.  For  further  consideration, 
please  mail  your  resume  to  CBOE, 
Attn:  Human  Resources,  Dept. 
MGCW,  400  S.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago,  IL  60605.  For  further 
information  regarding  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  well  as  other  opportuni¬ 
ties,  please  visit  our  website  at 
http://www.cboe.com.  CBOE  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer 
M/F/DA/. 


Software  Developer  for 

text  analysis  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  in  many 
languages  esp.  Korean  + 
development  of  categoriza¬ 
tion  extraction  and  email 
alerts  software.  Reqs: 
Masters  +  0  experience  or 
Bachelors  +  2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Fluency  in  Korean. 
Send  resume  to:  Teragram, 
236  Huntington  Ave.  #302, 
Boston,  MA  02115,  Attn: 
Yves  Schabes.  NO  CALLS. 


Web  Developer:  Design, 
Develop,  test,  maintain  and  pro¬ 
vide  web  based  automated 
competency  based  workforce 
assessment  system  for  HRMO. 
Req.  Bachelor's  Degree  or 
equivalent  in  CS  plus  11  months 
experience  in  job  offered  or  in 
programming,  proficient  in 
Dreamweaver  MX,  Authorware, 
Fireworks  MX,  Flash  MX, 
JavaScript,  Illustrator,  ASP, 
CSS,  and  Dhtml.  40hr/wk,  9-5. 
Contact  Business  Computer 
Applications,  Inc.  at  2180 
Satellite  Blvd.,  Suite  325, 
Duluth,  GA  30097. 


Sr.  Engineers  Needed. 
Seeking  cand.  poss.  MS 
or  equiv.  &/or  rel.  work 
exp.  1  yr.  of  the  req.  rel. 
exp.  must  incl.  working 
w /  microprocessor/mic¬ 
rocontroller  based  soft¬ 
ware/hardware,  VC++ 
and  COM/DCOM.  Mail 
res.  &  ref.  to  BTMD, 
Inc.,  3  Leonard  Rd., 
Mendon  MA  01756, 
ATTN:  HR 


Sure 

NetworkWorld, 

COMPUTERWORLD, 

AND  INFOWORLD 

Help  You  Do 
A  Better  Job. 

Now  Let  Us  Help 
You  Get  One. 

Call: 

1-800-762-2977 

it  careers.com 
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Software  Engineers  &  Prog¬ 
rammers.  Design,  develop,  test 
and  implement  specialized  soft¬ 
ware  apps.  in  multi-systems 
envt.  in  (i)  Oracle  1 1  i  Apps. 
(Property  Management,  Manuf¬ 
acturing,  Financial  &  HR), 
Noetix  Servers,  NQS  Admin, 
and  related  technologies;  (ii) 
LotusNotes,  Domino,  UML, 
J2EE,  Microsoft  Web  Techn- 
I  '  .  ologies  and  RDBMS.  To  apply  or 

for  complete  job  info  -  HR,  Apps 
Associates,  LLC,  9  East 
Loockerman  Street,  Suite  IB, 
Dover,  DE  19901.  US  Workers 
Only.  EOE. 


Sr.  Programmer/Analyst  to  per¬ 
form  full  life  cycle  development 
of  client/server  applications, 
gather  project  information, 
design,  create  database,  code  & 
test  applications,  provide  pro¬ 
duction  support,  run  reports, 
trouble  shoot,  mentor  &  assist 
Jr.  Programmer/Analysts.  Work 
with  ASP,  ASP. Net,  VB,  Cold 
Fusion,  SQL  Server  2000, 
Oracle,  XML,  J2EE  and  Crystal 
Reports.  Required  B.S.C.S  and 
2  years  related  experience.  M- 
F/40/hrs/wk.  Freq.  reloc.  within 
U.S.  may  be  necessary.  Send 
resume  to  J.  Brigham,  HR  Ref. 
A32,  TEK  Systems,  Inc.,  7301 
Parkway  Drive,  Hanover,  MD 
21076.  EOE. 


IT  SPECIALIST  to  install,  config¬ 
ure,  and  support  network  systems; 
develop,  maintain  and  administer 
automated  computer  systems 
including  PowerFaids,  EDCONN, 
NSLDS,  ELM,  and  mainframe; 
coordinate  the  automation,  updat¬ 
ing,  and  maintenance  of  current 
and  future  technological  processes; 
responsible  for  the  coordination 
and  production  of  regular  financial 
reports  in  an  accurate  and  timely 
manner.  Require:  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Computer  Science/ 
Information  Systems.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Mail  resume 
to:  Director,  Human  Resources, 
Alabama  A&M  University,  P.O  Box 
305,  Normal,  AL  35762. 


Instructor  (Computers).  Teach 
courses  including  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  LAN/WAN  &  vendor 
spec,  courses  in  Cisco  & 
Microsoft.  Manage  Cisco  lab 
including  12  routers,  6  switch¬ 
es,  access  server  and  12 
workstations  &  provide  coun¬ 
seling.  Req:  BS  in  Comp.  Sci., 
Comp.  Eng.,  or  Elect.  Eng.  + 
Certificate  in  Cisco  &  Micro¬ 
soft.  40  hrs/wk.  Job/Interview 
Site:  Woodland  Hills,  CA. 
Send  resume  to  Oxford 
Institute  of  Technology, 
resume@oitcareer.com . 


Seeking  qualified  applicants  for 
the  following  positions  in 
Memphis,  TN:  International 
Systems  Advisor.  Define,  plan, 
organize  and  provide  project 
leadership  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  world¬ 
wide  regulatory  clearance  sys¬ 
tems.  Requirements:  Bach¬ 
elor's  degree*  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence,  math,  engineering,  busi¬ 
ness  or  related  field  plus  7  years 
of  experience  in  defining  system 
requirements  and/or  project 
leadership  in  the  development  of 
user  systems.  Experience  with 
customs  clearance  systems, 
data  extraction  using  SQL  and 
RDBMS  also  required.  'Master's 
degree  in  appropriate  field  will 
offset  2  years  of  general  experi¬ 
ence.  Submit  resumes  to  Greg 
Dison,  Federal  Express 
Corporation,  3650  Hacks  Cross 
Road,  Memphis,  TN  38125. 
EOE  M/F/D/V. 


Network  Components  LLC  has 
several  openings  for  Web 
Services  engineers.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  back  office  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  ADP/SIS,  Beta, 
Phase  3  and  be  able  to  develop 
applications  and  administer 
WAS,  WLS,  UDB  and  Oracle  on 
Linux  and  Solaris.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  MOMs  with  JMS 
implementation.  Should  be  com¬ 
fortable  with  Ant  and  CVS  for 
code  repository  and  release 
management,  and  with  Visual 
Age  IDE  and  WAS  Studio  for 
development.  Requires:  B.S 
with  one  year  experience  in 
enterprise  wide  systems  devel¬ 
opment  using  J2EE  platform 
and  Brokerage  Business 
Objects.  Send  resumes  to:  HR, 
Network  Components,  200  West 
72nd  Street,  Suite  24,  New  York, 
NY  10023  or  by  fax 
212.362.3822 


Software  Engineers  & 
Programmers  (Atlanta,  GA  & 
Jacksonville,  FL):  Analyze, 
design  and  develop  real  time 
apps.  to  monitor  Cable  Network 
outages  in  GIS  and  COM+  tech¬ 
nologies  including  Maplnfo, 
MapXtreme,  GTViewer,  MS  Dev. 
Tools,  web  technologies,  SQL 
Server  and  related  RDBMS  in 
Win  2000/Citrix.  To  apply  or  for 
complete  job  description, 
respond  to  Think  Resources, 
Inc.,  Attn:  GIS  Recruiting,  280 
Technology  Parkway,  Norcross, 
GA  30092.  EOE. 


Director  of  S/ware  Applies  & 
Prgmg-LA.  Manage  &  coord 
comp,  prgmg  &  s/ware  applic 
activities.  Bach  in  comp,  sci., 
CIS  or  reltd  comp,  fid  +4  yr  exp 
in  job  offd  or  as  s/ware  dvlpmt 
mgr.  Must  be  proficient  in  Code 
Warrior  on  MacOS,  MS  Visual 
C++,  x86  Assembly,  Power  PC 
Assembly,  Nintendo  GameCube 
OS  &  Python,  &  familiar  w/3-D 
graphics  &  human  interface 
dsgn.  Send  resume  &  itr  to 
Denise  Dunlap,  Vivendi 
Universal  Games,  6080  Center 
Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90045. 


Kanbay  is  a  premier  global 
systems  integrator  that  provides 
high-quality,  nigh-value 
solutions  to  the  insurance, 
banking,  credit  card,  consumer 
lending  and  securities 
industries.  We  provide  a 
complete  life-cycle  of  services 
including  program 
management,  business 
analysis,  technology  planning, 
architecture,  application 
development,  maintenance  and 
support.  Our  specialized 
services  include  business 
intelligence,  package  selection, 
customization,  implementation 
and  testing. 

The  following  opportunities 
are  based  at  our  corporate 
headquarters  in  Chicago  and 
locations  nationwide. 

We  are  seeking  candidates 
with  technical  skills  in:  JAVA, 
J2EE,  GOAD,  WebSphere, 
XML,  COBOL,  CICS,  DB2, 

JCL,  and  VisionPlus  expertise 
in  an  MVS  environment. 

•  Project  Managers 

•  Technical  Architects 

•  Project  Leads 

«  Sr*  Programmer/ 
Analysts 

•  Associate  Consultant 
For  consideration,  forward 
response  to:  Kanbay,  Inc., 
6450  Shafer  Ct.,  Suite  100, 
Rosemont,  IL  60018.  Fax: 
847-318-0784.  Email: 
rstewart^kanbay.com.  Please 
reference  code  CW0303  in 
all  correspondence.  Kanbay  is 
an  Affirmative  Action 
Employer/EOE  organization. 

Kanbay 


www.kanbay.com 


Sr.  Systems  Analyst  w/ 
exp  in  Oracle,  Developer 
2000,  PL/SQL,  SQL,  SQL 
Loader,  SQL  Plus,  Java, 
JDBC,  HTML,  Oracle 
application  Server,  Des¬ 
igner  2000  and  Unix  Korn 
Shell  Scripts  on  Win 
NT/2000.  Send  resumes 
to  Biwer  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  1050  Walnut  Ridge 
Drive,  Hartland,  Wl 
53029.  Atnn:  HR  Dept. 


PROGRAM  ANALYST:  Gather 
info,  on  data  processing  reqs, 
prep.  spec,  for  installation  of 
web  compliant  applications. 
Obtain  info,  on  limitations  and 
capabilities  of  their  existing  sys. 
&  res.  req.  for  the  project.  Help 
Sr.  Program  to  determine  hard¬ 
ware  configuration.  Monitor  ap¬ 
plication  are  in  conformity  w/ 
sys.  arch.  Req:  BS  in  Comp. 
Science,  Comp.  Eng.,  or  Elect. 
Eng.  -  40hrs/wk.  Job/Interview 
site:  Manhattan  Beach,  CA. 
Send  resume  to  Rich  Homes, 
inc.,  2905  A  Sepulveda  #151, 
Manhattan  Beach,  CA,  90266. 


Software  Engineer  -  Rocklin, 
CA.  Require  experience  in 
design  and  development  of 
applications  using  Oracle, 
Java,  XML,  Oracle  Financials, 
Windows  NT  and  UNIX. 
Relocation  within  USA  Pos¬ 
sible.  Attractive  compensation 
package.  Send  resume  to 
Steve  Gabelich,  Calwest 
Consulting,  LLC.,  1620, 
Iroquois  Rd.,  Rocklin,  CA 
95765. 


Seeking  qualified  applicants  for  the 
following  positions  in  Colorado 
Springs,  CO:  Programmer 

Analyst.  Define,  initiate,  develop 
and  deploy  company  website. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  degree* 
in  computer  science,  MIS  or  relat¬ 
ed  field  plus  5  years  of  progressive 
experience  in  software  develop¬ 
ment.  Experience  with  SQL  Ser¬ 
ver,  Webtrends  Log  Analyzer  and 
O’Reilly  Website  Professional  also 
required.  'Master's  degree  in 
appropriate  field  will  offset  2  years 
of  general  experience.  Submit 
resumes  to  Scott  Davis,  FedEx 
Freight  Systems,  350  Spectrum 
Loop,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80921.  EOE  M/F/D/V. 


Systems  Analyst  to  Write  Stored 
Procedures  (using  MS  Visua! 
Studio.net),  Views,  User  Defined 
Functions  &  Select  Statements 
using  SQL  Server  2000.  Test  & 
execute  Stored  Procedures  using 
SQL  Query  Analyzer.  Use  Enter¬ 
prise  Mgr.  &  MS  Mgmt.  Console  to 
create,  save,  &  open  MMC  con¬ 
soles  to  manage  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware,  &  network  components  of 
Windows  system.  Save  all  Pro¬ 
cedures,  Views,  Function  Scripts 
using  Visual  Source  Safe.  Utilize 
Test  Director  for  testing.  Design 
Rpts  using  Seagate  Crystal  Rpts 
8.5  &  Cognos.  Provide  tech,  sup¬ 
port.  BS  in  Comp.  Sci.  +  3  yrs.  Exp. 
in  job  duties.  Apply:  Acres  Gaming, 
Inc.,  7115  Amigo.  Suite  150,  Las 
Vegas,  NV  89119  with  proof  of 
perm,  work  authorization. 


For  over  20  years,  Syntel  employees  across  North  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia  have  helped  build  advanced  information  technology  systems  for  lead¬ 
ing  Fortune  500  companies  and  government  organizations  to  improve  their 
efficiency  and  competitiveness.  Today,  Syntel  professionals  are  building 
rewarding  careers  by  providing  solutions  in  e-business,  CRM,  Web  Design 
and  Data  Warehousing. 

Come  discover  why  Forbes  magazine  placed  Syntel  second  on  its  list  of 
“The  200  Best  Small  Companies  in  America"  and  Business  Week  ranked 
us  #1 1  on  its  list  of  Hot  Growth  Companies. 

Due  to  our  rapid  growth,  we  have  immediate,  full-time  opportunities  for 
both  entry-level  and  experienced  Software  Engineers,  Consultants, 
Programmers,  Programmer/ Analysts,  Project  Leaders,  Project  Managers, 
Supervisors,  Database  Administrators,  Computer  Personnel  Managers 
and  Computer  Operations/Account  Managers/Account  Executives  with 
any  of  the  following  skills: 

Mainframe 

•  IMS  DB/DC  or  DB2,  MVS/ESA, 

COBOL,  CICS 

DBA 

•ORACLE  or  SYBASE  •  DB2 


•  Focus,  IDMS  or  SAS 


Client-Server/WEB 

•  Siebel 

•  Websphere 

•  Com/DCom 

•  Web  Architects 

•  Datawarehousing 

•  Informix,  C  or  UNIX 

•  Oracle  Developer  or  Designer  2000 

•  JAVA,  HTML,  Active  X 

•  Web  Commerce 

•  SAP/R3,  ABAP/4  or  FICO  or  MM 
&SD 


•  Oracle  Applications  &  Tools 

•  Lotus  Notes  Developer 

•  UNIX  System  Administrator 

•  UNIX,  C,  C++,  Visual  C++,  CORBA, 
OOD  or  OOPS 

•  WinNT 

•  Sybase,  Access  or  SQL  server 

•  PeopleSoft 

•  Visual  Basic 

•  PowerBuilder 

•  IEF 


Account  Executives,  Account  Managers  and 
Business  Development/ Account  Specialist 

positions  available. 


Some  positions  require  a  Bachelor's  degree,  others  a  Master's  degree.  We  also 
accept  the  equivalent  of  the  degree  in  education  and  experience. 

With  Syntel  (NASDAQ:  SYNT),  you'll  enjoy  excellent  compensation,  full  benefits, 
employee  stock  purchase  plan  and  more.  Please  forward  your  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Syntel,  Inc.,  Attn:  Recruiting  Manager-LD03, 

525  E.  Big  Beaver,  Suite  300,  Troy,  Ml  48083.  Phone:  248-619-2800; 
Fax:  248-619-2888.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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IT  CAREERS 


Banking 

MBNA  America  Bank,  N.A.,  the 
world's  largest  independent 
credit  card  issuer,  is  accepting 
applications  for  several 
Database  Analyst  positions. 

Duties:  Responsible  for  prepar¬ 
ing  data  for  analysis,  advising 
management  regarding  data 
quality,  and  suggesting  appropri¬ 
ate  analytical  techniques  using 
enhanced  standard  methodolo¬ 
gies.  The  incumbent  will  use 
relational  databases  such  as 
ORACLE  or  DB2  and  data 
manipulation/analytical  tools 
such  as  SAS,  FOCUS,  or  SQL 
to  extract  leads  from  departmen¬ 
tal  databases  and  will  use  sup¬ 
pression  files  to  suppress  and/or 
exclude  accounts  appropriately. 
Additional  duties  include  sum¬ 
marizing,  and  communicating 
analysis  results  to  Business 
Partners;  fielding  questions  and 
suggesting  further  analyses; 
and  interpreting  implications  of 
findings  in  context  of  other 
analyses. 

Requirements:  Bachelor's  deg¬ 
ree  in  a  quantitative  discipline 
such  as  Statistics,  Economics, 
or  a  related  field  and  two  years 
experience  with  data  manage¬ 
ment,  or  in  an  analytical  and/or 
quantitative  role.  Experience 
with  SAS  or  FOCUS  strongly 
preferred.  A  master's  degree  in 
Statistics,  Economics,  Opera¬ 
tions  Research,  or  related  disci¬ 
pline  can  be  substituted  for 
experience  requirement. 

Please  forward  your  resume  and 
a  cover  letter  referencing  code 
number  NA033080  to  S.  D. 
Alexander,  MBNA  America 
Bank,  N.A.,  1100  North  King 
Street,  Wilmington,  DE  19884- 
0242.  We're  proud  to  be  an 
Equal  Opportunity/voluntary 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


A  position  is  available  for  an 
Advisory  Consultant  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia  with  an  e-business  tech¬ 
nology  company.  The  company 
provides  solutions  that  enable 
corporations  and  software 
providers  to  leverage  emerging 
technologies  to  more  effectively 
compete  in  the  global  market. 

The  Advisory  Consultant  will  be 
primarily  responsible  for  design¬ 
ing  complex  customer  solutions, 
including  architecture  recommen¬ 
dations  and  implementation 
design  for  custom  software  appli¬ 
cations  at  customer  sites. 
Candidates  for  this  position 
should  possess  a  Master’s 
degree  in  a  computer  field  and  at 
least  2  years’  experience  with 
client  and  server-side  Java,  C, 
C++,  Power  Builder,  and  Visual 
Basic;  two  years’  database  devel¬ 
opment  experience  with  Sybase 
and  Oracle;  and  1  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  middleware  develop¬ 
ment  and  training  delivery.  Ability 
to  travel  75%  of  time. 

Apply  by  mail  to: 

Natalie  Gow 

Jacada  Inc. 

400  Perimeter  Center  Terrace 
Suite  100 

l  Atlanta,  Georgia  303046 


Computer  Programmer 
needed.  Seeking  qual. 
cand.  possessing  BS  or 
equiv.  and/or  relevant  work 
exp.  Duties  include  up¬ 
grade,  customize,  integrate, 
and  implement  Medplexus 
Software  into  Medical  Pro¬ 
cesses.  Must  be  willing  to 
travel  and  relocate.  MD 
Professional  Corp.,  1860 
Mowry  Ave,  #400,  Fremont, 
CA  94538,  ATTN:  HR. 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Database  Administrator  to  do 
logical  and  physical  design  of 
Oracle  database;  Code  test  and 
implement  Oracle  scripts  apply¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  Database 
Management  Systems;  Calcu¬ 
late  optimum  values  for  Oracle 
database  parameters;  perfor¬ 
mance  tune  Oracle  databases; 
Model  Oracle  database  security; 
manage  backup  and  recovery  of 
Oracle  databases;  make 
changes  to  Oracle  database 
applications  using  knowledge  of 
Oracle  8.0,  C,  PL/SQL,  Visual 
Basic,  Perl  and  VMS.  Req¬ 
uirements:  Bachelor's  Degree  or 
equivalent  in  Computer  Science 
or  related  field  and  two  years 
experience  as  a  database 
administrator,  expertise  in 
Oracle  database  administration 
which  includes  logical  design, 
physical  design,  performance 
tuning,  backup  and  recovery, 
coding  of  scripts,  knowledge  of 
Oracle  8.0,  C,  PL/SQL,  Visual 
Basic,  Perl  and  VMS.  Salary: 
$66, 000/year.  Working  Cond¬ 
itions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  40 
hours/week,  involves  extensive 
travel  and  relocation.  Apply: 
Manager,  Butler  County 
CareerLink,  Pullman  Commerce 
Center,  112  Hollywood  Drive, 
Suite  101,  Butler,  PA  16001,  Job 
No.  WEB313167. 


Sr  System  Specialist  (Boston,  MA) 
-  Lead  design,  development,  main¬ 
tenance,  &  documentation  of  Web 
porta!  for  Small  Business  Services 
line  of  business.  Responsibilities 
incl:  lead  analysis,  sys  design,  & 
sys  architecture;  program  in  Java, 
JavaScript,  C/C++,  &  Oracle;  iden¬ 
tify  areas  of  risk  &  present  mitiga¬ 
tion  plans;  demonstrate  expert 
understanding  of  sys  design  & 
development,  technology  support, 
&  data  processing  standards; 
assess  impact  of  technology  sup¬ 
port  organizations  on  system’s 
technical  direction;  provide  consul¬ 
tative  services  for  technical  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities;  train  business 
units  on  new  or  changed  products, 
processes,  &  services;  assist  jr 
staff  in  performance  of  these 
duties.  Min.  req’s:  Master's  degree 
in  Computer  Science,  Engineering, 
or  related  field,  no  exp  req'd;  will 
also  accept  Bachelor’s  degree 
plus  5  yrs  progressive  exp  in  the 
field.  Must  have  unrestricted 
authorization  to  work  in  U.S.  M-F, 
9:00AM  -  5:00PM,  40+  hrs/wk. 
Salary  range:  $95,600 
$119,500/yr.  An  EOE.  Send  2 
copies  of  resume  to  Case  No. 
200115876,  Labor  Exchange 
Office,  19  Staniford  St.,  Is*  FI., 
Boston,  MA  02114. 


COMPUTER/IT 

Associate  Staff  Software  Engineer 
-  Req.  Master’s  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Eng.,  Computer  Science,  or 
Electrical  Eng.  &  2  years’  exp.  in 
the  job  offered  or  2  years’  exp.  in 
systems  integration  &  coding  of 
DOCSIS  (Data  Over  Cable  Service 
Interface  Specification)  1.0  &  1.1 
applications  on  a  real-time  embed¬ 
ded  system  for  digital  set-top 
boxes.  All  stated  exp.  must  incl. 
integration  of  up-converters,  RF 
combiners,  &  vector  signal  analyz¬ 
ers;  &  coding  of  baseline  privacy 
keying  encryption  protocols.  Lead 
conceptualization,  definition,  and 
design  of  new  services  and  clients 
on  network  &  application  proces¬ 
sors  for  digital  video  systems. 
Coordinate  teams  engaged  in 
design  and  implementation  of 
DOCSIS  1.0  and  1.1  cable  modem 
applications  on  a  real-time  embed¬ 
ded  system  on  Digital  Video 
Recorder  set-top  boxes,  account¬ 
ing  for  operational  parameters 
resulting  from  systems  integration 
&  coding  limitations.  40  hrs./wk. 
8:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m.  Apply  with 
resume  to:  Scientific-Atlanta,  Inc., 
do:  Ellen  Queen,  5030  Sugarloaf 
Parkway,  Lawrenceville,  GA  30044. 
Please  reference  job  #5321. 


Software  Engineers  Needed 

Design  and  develop  ENOVIA'S 
Application  Software.  ENOVIA  is 
a  leader  in  developing  and 
implementing  innovative  Digital 
Enterprise  Solutions.  ENOVIA'S 
Cutting  Edge  solutions  include 
WEB  based  Digital  applications 
designed  to  help  manufacturers 
create,  manage,  communicate 
and  digitally  simulate  all  aspects 
of  the  product  life  cycle. 

Requirements  for  various  level 
positions  include  degrees  in 
Computer  Science,  Engineering, 
or  a  closely  related  field.  Ex¬ 
perience  preferred  in  Java/C++, 
SQL,  Windows  NT  and  Unix. 

ENOVIA  offers  a  competitive 
salary  and  comprehensive  ben¬ 
efits  package.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  please  forward  your 
resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  enoviahr@enovia.com.  EOE 


Calif,  based  IT  co.  has 
openings  at  its  Torrance 
office  and  unanticipated 
client  sites  across  the  US 
for  Programmer/Analysts, 
Software  Engineers  and 
Business  Development 
Consultants.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  history 
and  requirements  to  RJT 
Compuquest,  23430 
Hawthorne  Blvd.,  #305, 
Torrance,  CA  90505  Attn: 
Suzanne 


ASTECH  CONSULTANT 

Responsible  for  providing  technical 
support  to  customers.  Resolve  cus¬ 
tomer  problems  as  required  and 
provide  on-site  technical  support. 
Research  problems  and  issues  on 
behalf  of  customer.  Maintain  cus¬ 
tomer’s  computer  systems  and 
review  customer's  support  require¬ 
ments  to  provide  solutions.  Analyze 
customer  systems  and  support 
equipment  as  required  by  cus¬ 
tomer.  Write  status  reports  to  man¬ 
agement  and  customers.  Travel  to 
customer  sites  as  required.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Tandem  based  hardware 
and  Stratus  software.  40  hours  per 
week.  8am  to  5:00pm.  $80,625.12/ 
year.  Bachelor’s  degree  or  equiva¬ 
lent  in  Computer  Science/Engin¬ 
eering  or  related  field.  Equivalent 
work  experience  or  a  combination 
of  work  exp/education  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  degree  require¬ 
ment.  Three  years  of  experience  in 
job  offered  or  related  occupation. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority 
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Performing  software  engineer¬ 
ing  design,  test,  analysis  and 
implementation  of  various  com¬ 
puter  applications  for  Web 
based  architecture  wrt  financial 
industry.  Extensively  use  of 
JAVA  with  EXTRICITY  on  the 
web  servers  like  WEBSPHERE 
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Must  have  min.  5  years  of  expe¬ 
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salary.  Resumes  should  be  sent 
to  226  Paul  St.#204,  Pittsburgh, 
PA-15211.  WEB#300717. 
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Microsoft  App  Users  Like 
Portal  Plans  but  Want  More 


Initial  ties  between  CRM  software  and 
back-office  applications  due  in  April 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

KISSIMMEE.  FLA. 

At  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Convergence  2003 
conference  here  last 
week,  a  half-dozen 
users  expressed  interest  in  a 
portal-style  user  interface  that 
the  software  vendor  is  devel¬ 
oping  for  its  business  applica¬ 
tions.  But  some  attendees  said 
they’re  still  looking  for  more 
functionality  from  Microsoft. 

For  example,  Bill  Siemering, 
CIO  at  HealthForce  Partners 
Inc.  in  Seattle,  said  the  health 
care  provider  began  beta-test¬ 
ing  the  Microsoft  Business 
Portal  earlier  this  month. 
HealthForce,  which  runs  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Great  Plains  financial 
and  accounting  applications, 
plans  to  use  the  portal  as  a 
central  spot  for  delivering 
company  news  and  letting  end 
users  access  data  related  to 
their  jobs  or  to  specific  busi¬ 
ness  projects,  Siemering  said. 

One  big  plus  of  the  portal 
software  is  that  it’s  tightly  in¬ 
tegrated  with  the  Great  Plains 
products,  Siemering  said.  But 
he  added  that  he  also  wants  to 
see  Microsoft  provide  out-of- 
the-box  connections  between 
the  portal  and  other  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  customer 
relationship  management 
(CRM)  software  it  shipped 
in  January. 

Developing  Ties 

As  expected,  Microsoft  used 
the  conference  to  announce 
the  portal  and  to  preview  an¬ 
other  upcoming  software  of¬ 
fering  that’s  designed  to  boost 
the  ability  of  its  applications 
users  to  collaborate  with  their 
customers  and  suppliers 
[QuickLink  37030]. 


Mark  Jensen,  a  group  prod¬ 
uct  manager  at  Microsoft’s 
business  solutions  unit,  said 
IT  managers  will  be  able  to 
collapse  multiple  application 
screens  into  a  single  Web 
browser  interface  and  then 
custom-configure  the  portal 
for  different  workers.  End 
users  will  get  direct  access  to 
applications  through  a  single 
sign-on  tool,  Jensen  said. 

The  first  portal  release,  due 


Continued  from  page  1 

Longhorn 

Valentine  said  he  doesn’t 
think  operating  system  waves 
can  be  absorbed  by  customers 
any  faster  than  in  two-  to 
three-year  cycles.  That  means 
the  successor  to  Longhorn, 
code-named  Blackcomb,  is 
now  loosely  pegged  for  2007 
or  2008,  he  confirmed. 

Those  dates  extend  the  most 
recent  timelines  that  Micro¬ 
soft  has  supplied.  Until  last 
week,  company  officials  had 
been  saying  that  Longhorn 
wouldn’t  ship  before  mid-2004 
and  that  Blackcomb  wouldn’t 
ship  before  late  2005  or  early 
2006  [QuickLink  34454]. 

Also  contrary  to  prior  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  by  Microsoft, 
Blackcomb  may  have  both 
client  and  server  releases,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Valentine.  Microsoft 
had  indicated  that  Blackcomb 
would  be  for  servers  only,  but 
last  week  Valentine  said  that 
every  Windows  wave  has  to  in¬ 
clude  a  desktop  operating  sys¬ 
tem  because  “we  always  want 
to  demonstrate  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  with  improvements  in  our 
own  end-user  device  stuff.” 


next  month,  will  include  full 
integration  with  Microsoft’s 
Great  Plains  and  Solomon  ap¬ 
plications.  Ties  between  Great 
Plains  and  the  new  CRM  soft¬ 
ware  are  being  beta-tested  and 
should  be  available  right  off 
the  bat,  Jensen  said.  Integra¬ 
tion  of  Microsoft  CRM  and 
Solomon  should  follow  later 
this  year,  he  added. 

Gibson  Musical  Instruments, 
a  maker  of  guitars  and  other 
stringed  instruments  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  is  a  Great  Plains  user  and 
has  been  beta-testing  Micro¬ 
soft  Business  Portal  with  about 


Valentine  said  a  new  server 
kernel  will  probably  be  required 
for  the  Blackcomb  release,  so 
he  expects  that  there  will  be 
both  client  and  server  operat¬ 
ing  system  releases.  But  he  was 
quick  to  add  that  no  commit¬ 
ments  have  been  made  yet  and 
that  it’s  too  early  to  tell  if  there 
will  be  a  Windows  Server  2005. 

To  support  client  capabili¬ 
ties  in  Longhorn,  Valentine 
said,  minor  or  simple  infra¬ 
structure  services  might  be 
delivered  as  part  of  an  option¬ 
al  service  pack.  But  he  said  the 
Windows  team  wants  to  re¬ 
strict  service  packs  primarily 
to  bug  fixes. 

Valentine  said  more  exten- 


New  Windows 

fjfJUK  MMi::  Whistler 

Client  operating  system: 

Windows  XP 

Released:  October  2001 

Server  operating  system; 

Windows  Server  2003 

Due:  April  24 

()0D£  NAME:  Longhorn 

Due:  2005 

CODE  NAME:  Blackcomb 

Due:  2007  or  2008 

a  dozen  users  for  five  weeks. 

Gibson  is  considering  using 
the  software  as  a  general  cor¬ 
porate  portal,  said  Matt  Mul¬ 
lins,  the  company’s  chief 
knowledge  officer.  But  Mullins 
said  he  would  also  like  to  see 
Microsoft  offer  vertical  appli¬ 
cations  tailored  to  his  indus¬ 
try,  plus  an  integrated  point- 
of-sale  system  within  the 
Great  Plains  suite. 

As  part  of  the  Microsoft 
Business  Network  collabora¬ 
tion  initiative,  Microsoft  plans 
to  release  software  in  June 
that  will  let  companies  use 
XML  to  exchange  documents 
in  electronic  data  interchange 
formats.  The  company  said  it 
will  add  Web  services  broker 
technology  to  the  collabora¬ 
tion  offering,  but  it  didn’t  dis¬ 
close  a  specific  schedule.  I 


sive  changes  will  likely  be  de¬ 
livered  separately.  He  pointed 
to  the  real-time  communica¬ 
tions  capabilities  being  en¬ 
abled  in  the  next  version  of 
Office  as  one  example.  He  said 
that  will  spur  the  need  for  a 
real-time  communications  in¬ 
frastructure  involving  the 
server  operating  system. 

Kernel  Consistency 

Any  additions  or  changes  to 
the  Windows  server  operating 
system  that  coincide  with  the 
Longhorn  release  will  be  done 
on  top  of  the  kernel  for  Win¬ 
dows  Server  2003,  which  is  due 
to  ship  next  month,  according 
to  Valentine.  He  said  he  views 
the  server  kernel  as  more  than 
a  memory  manager  and  I/O 
subsystem;  it  also  encompass¬ 
es  core  services  such  as  Active 
Directory  and  public-key  in¬ 
frastructure  technology. 

“Those  things  aren’t  going 
to  dramatically  change  for  the 
Longhorn  wave,”  he  said. 
“There  will  be  some  new  man¬ 
agement  infrastructure  that 
comes  out  in  there,  but  that’ll 
be  overlaid  on  top  of  the  serv¬ 
er  kernel.” 

Because  the  kernel  won’t 
change,  customers  who  mi- 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Microsoft  Business  Portal:  Pro 
vides  Web  browser  access  to 
business  applications  and  data. 
Release  date:  Next  month,  with 
ties  to  Microsoft’s  Great  Plains 
and  Solomon  applications 

Microsoft  Business  Network: 
Software  and  Web  services  de¬ 
signed  to  streamline  collaborative 
applications  between  companies. 

Release  date:  June 

Great  Plains  7.5:  Combines  pre¬ 
viously  separate  applications  for 
managing  areas  such  as  finance 
and  supply  chain  operations. 
Release  date:  Late  next  month 

Solomon  5.5;  Upgraded  set  of 
applications  for  midsize  compa¬ 
nies,  with  data  integration  and 
ease-of-use  enhancements. 
Release  date:  By  midyear 


grate  to  Windows  Server  2003 
won’t  lose  their  investment  in 
that  operating  system  should 
Microsoft  decide  to  release 
the  Longhorn  server  operating 
system,  Valentine  said. 

In  November,  when  Micro¬ 
soft  announced  that  Longhorn 
would  be  a  client-only  release, 
an  official  cited  the  delayed 
shipping  date  for  .Net  Server 
2003  as  the  impetus  for  that 
change  in  plans.  Bob  O’Brien, 
a  group  product  manager  in 
Microsoft’s  Windows  server 
division,  called  it  a  “common- 
sense  decision”  based  on  cus¬ 
tomer  feedback  that  Longhorn 
would  emerge  too  soon  after 
Windows  .Net  Server  2003. 

Valentine  last  week  called 
the  November  announcement 
“a  bit  premature,”  based  on 
engineering  planning. 

Dwight  Davis,  an  analyst  at 
Summit  Strategies  Inc.  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  speculated  that  the  changes 
disclosed  last  week  could  re¬ 
late  to  new  management  initia¬ 
tives  that  Microsoft  also  an¬ 
nounced  (see  story,  page  12). 

“It’s  going  to  be  a  big  initia¬ 
tive,  sucking  lots  of  Microsoft 
R&D  dollars,  and  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  groups  have  to  be 
aligned  with  that,”  he  said.  • 
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FRANK  HAYES  ■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Avoid  Burnout 


HOW  BAD  IS  THE  IT  BURNOUT  PROBLEM?  Pretty  bad. 

Next  week,  Meta  Group  will  issue  a  report  that  says 
71%  of  IT  managers  surveyed  believe  employee 
burnout  is  a  serious  issue  in  their  organizations. 
Burnout  means  reduced  productivity,  higher  turnover 
and  generally  lousy  performance  —  which  is  exactly  what  corporate 
IT  shops  can’t  afford  as  budgets  keep  getting  tighter  and  demands 
from  the  business  side  keep  getting  louder. 

Of  course,  that  survey  doesn’t  actually  mean  that  only  71%  of  IT 
shops  have  a  serious  burnout  problem  among  their  employees. 

It  means  the  other  29%  haven’t  figured  it  out  yet. 


The  statistics  are  part  of  Meta’s  annual  “IT 
Staffing  and  Compensation  Guide,”  which  also 
says  the  way  most  IT  departments  are  dealing 
with  the  problem  is  by  offering  skills-develop- 
ment  programs.  A  minority  are  beefing  up 
their  retention  programs,  raising  salaries,  offer¬ 
ing  cash  incentives  and,  in  a  few  cases,  even 
moving  employees  to  completely  new  locales 
to  try  to  improve  morale. 

Those  are  all  good  ideas.  Some  cost  more 
than  others,  and  now  is  a  bad  time  to  look  for 
money  to  spend.  Still,  if  you’re  a  CIO,  you 
should  throw  your  support  behind  solving  the 
burnout  problem. 

But  if  you’re  an  IT  manager  or  team  leader, 
don’t  jump  into  this  one  with  both  feet  just  yet. 

Before  you  look  for  money  for  training  or 
raises  or  bonuses,  first  understand  the  problem 
you’re  trying  to  solve. 

Burnout  means  people  have  stopped  caring. 
That’s  the  symptom. 

But  before  you  can  make  your  people  care 
again,  you’ve  got  to  know  what  they  care  about 
—  what  drives  them. 

Raises  and  bonuses  will  work  for  employees 
who  are  driven  by  the  money.  (That 
doesn’t  mean  they’re  greedy,  just 
that  they  keep  score  with  those  dol¬ 
lars,  and  more  money  makes  the 
game  more  interesting.) 

And  training  will  work  for  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  driven  by  a  desire 
to  learn  new  things.  That  category 
includes  a  lot  of  IT  people. 

But  not  all  of  them. 

Some  employees  are  driven  by 
challenges.  They  want  to  try  things 
they’re  not  sure  they  can  do. 

Some  are  driven  by  accomplish¬ 
ment.  They  get  their  satisfaction 


from  finishing  the  job. 

Some  live  for  variety  —  they  want  to  keep 
trying  new  things.  Some  are  happiest  with  sta¬ 
bility  that  lets  them  keep  getting  better  at  what 
they  do.  Some  want  to  do  small  things  well. 
Some  want  to  work  on  big  projects  that  will 
change  the  world. 

Some  are  driven  by  the  desire  for  praise. 
Some  are  driven  by  loyalty.  Some  are  driven  by 
commitment  to  the  team. 

In  each  case,  if  they’re  not  doing  what  they 
care  about,  they’ll  get  burned  out.  And  if  you 
throw  bonuses  or  training  at  people  who  are 
driven  by  challenge  or  variety  or  accomplish¬ 
ment  or  praise  or  team  commitment,  you’re 
wasting  time  and  money.  That’s  not  what  they 
care  about,  so  it  won’t  help  their  burnout.  One 
size  won’t  fit  all.  It  never  does. 

You  know  what  drives  many  of  your  people. 
If  you  don’t  know,  ask  their  former  managers 
and  team  leaders.  Or  ask  the  employees  them¬ 
selves.  Just  don’t  assume  the  things  that  moti¬ 
vate  you  also  motivate  them.  And  don’t  decide 
they  should  be  motivated  by  those  same  things. 

Figure  out  what  each  of  your  people  needs, 
starting  with  the  ones  showing  the 
clearest  signs  of  burnout.  Then 
start  looking  for  ways  to  tweak 
their  jobs  so  they’re  getting  more 
of  what  they  really  care  about. 

Yeah,  that’s  a  lot  of  fine-tuning. 
And  it’s  a  lot  more  touchy-feely 
than  many  IT  people  —  in  the 
trenches  and  in  management  — 
are  really  comfortable  with. 

But  if  you  want  to  turn  your 
burnouts  around,  give  them  what 
they  need. 

Then  they  can  give  you  the  per¬ 
formance  you  need.  I 


FRANK  HAVES.  Computer- 


world's  senior  news  colum¬ 
nist.  has  covered  IT  for  more 
than  20  years.  Contact  him  at 

frank.hayesScomputerwortd.com. 


Security  First 

Alter  government  auditors  demand  beeled-up  securi- 
ty,  this  financial  institution  installs  a  push-button  elec¬ 
tronic  lock  on  its  data  center  doors.  “The  next  evening, 
when  our  courier  came  for  the  nightly  pickup,  the  dri¬ 
ver  walked  in  as  usual,*  says  pilot  fish  on  duty.  “Did 
someone  leave  the  door  open?”  fish  asks.  “No,  it  was 
closed  and  locked,”  says  driver.  “But  when  I  see  one 
of  these  locks  newly  installed,  1  just  try  the  factory  de¬ 
fault  combination.  It  generally  works.” 
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But  It  Sure 
Looks  Great 

Just  after  video 
terminals  replace 
keypunch  ma¬ 
chines  at  this  college, 
one  administrator  insists 
he  needs  a  terminal  in 
his  office.  IT  pilot  fish 
knows  if  s  the  adminis¬ 
trator’s  secretary  who 
does  all  the  inquiries  for 
him,  but  the  administra¬ 
tor  gets  his  terminal 
anyway.  “About  two 
years  later,  the  call 
comes  that  the  terminal 
is  smoking  and  needs  to 
be  replaced  ”  says  fish, 
who  checks  it  out.  “It 
has  burned  out  from  be¬ 
ing  in  the  sleep  state. 

He’s  never  been  logged 
onto  the  system!” 

Hose  It  Down 

IT  pilot  fish  and  his  boss 
are  working  late  when 
they  notice  the  lights  on 
the  dial-in  server  are 
blinking.  Out  of  curiosity,  i  one  who  keeps  calling 


Forward 
Into  the 
Past 

Customer  tells 
this  sales  pilot 
i  fish  that  he  can't  use  the 
i  vendor’s  Web  site  to  or- 
i  der  products.  “Your  help 
j  desk  told  us  if  s  because 
!  we’re  running  Mac  OS  X 
|  anti  the  browser  is  in- 
\  compatible  with  your 
!  site,”  customer  says. 

I  Frustrated  fish  calls  Web 
\  manager  and  is  told  the 
I  customer  has  the  story 
i  right.  “But  there’s  a 
|  work-around  that  has 
j  been  tested  and  does 
I  work,”  Web  manager 
j  says.  “Downgrade  ail  the 
j  customer’s  Macintosh 
|  systems  to  Mac  OS  8.5 
j  and  they’ll  work  fine!” 

Lights  Out 

As  the  IT  guy  for  this 
large  church,  pilot  fish 
supports  several  travel¬ 
ing  pastors  -  including 


they  run  a  trace  on  the 
firewall  and  identify  the 
traffic  as  coming  from 
pornographic  Web  sites. 
“Only  one  person  was 
logged  in:  the  CEO,” 
says  fish.  Sometime  iat- 


about  a  iow-battery 
warning  on  his  laptop.  Is 
the  charger  plugged  in? 
fish  asks  the  pastor  dur¬ 
ing  yet  another  call. 
“Yes,  ft  is,”  pastor  says. 
“And  t  really  dislike  you 


er,  CEO  brings  in  his  lap-  \  thinking  I  don’t  know 
top  and  asks  that  fish  1  how  to  operate  my  lap- 

“ciean  it  up”  so  he  can  j  topi”  Fish  tries  again:  Is 
give  It  to  his  daughter,  j  the  outlet  you  plugged  it 
“Guess  what  we  found  in  \  into  on  a  wall  with  a 
the  browser  cache?”  j  switch  by  the  door?  he 
says  fish,  “images  from  j  asks  politely.  The  re- 
those  same  sites"  i  sponse:  Click 


m |  FEED  THE  SHARK!  Send  your  true  tale  of  IT  life  to 
sharky@computerworid.com.  You  snag  a  snazzy 
Shark  shirt  if  we  use  it.  And  check  out  the  daily  feed,  browse 
the  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  Tank  home  delivery  at 
computerwor!d.com/sharky. 


Are  wires  getting  in 
the  way  of  your  enterprise? 

Attend  the  content-rich  conference  that  sees 

an  enterprise  without  wires 
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What’s  the  fastest  database 
on  IBM's  fastest  computer 
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When  IBM  wanted  to  show  off 
their  fastest  computer, 
IBM  chose  Oracle. 

Again. 


Source:  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council  (TPC)  www.tpc.org 
As  of  August  14,  2002:  IBM  eServer  pSeries  690,  403,255.46  tpmC, 

$17.80/tpmC,  available  11/22/02.  IBM  eServer  pSeries  680, 

220,807.27  tpmC,  $29.30/tpmC,  available  4/13/01 
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